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Z, Let the People Work 
TS 
HE Chancellor of the Exchequer did well on Tues- if a mew understanding and a new energy can be dis- 
£1,579,607 day to begin his survey of future economic policy covered, if the errors of the past can be avoided and if 
with two warnings: that the war is not over; and that, full use can be made of our capacity. As the problems 
after the war, the world will be worse, not better off. The of war have been overcome, so can those of peace. There 
pe 
14815410 | “cent rise in war expenditure is an index to the added _is no excuse for pessimism. War wastes or destroys 
: strain that will grow as this year’s offensives assume major —  to-day’s output, not to-morrow’s. The power to produce 
; proportions. The call for still more men and women in will remain, the labour, the land, the capital and the 
"52,968,042 the Services and in war industry, and the pressing need skill. The needs of war have been met by the full use of 
19398 for still more thrift in the use of shipping space and im- _ the nation’s resources of men and machines, and by the 
"| port capacity tell the same story in physical terms. After achievement of a high level of productivity in war manu- 
100,00} the war, there will be much leeway to be made up before _— facture ; and reconstruction and progress after the war 
headway can be made. There will be the vast task of re- will depend on precisely the same two factors—full em- 
oe, pe Pp y 
mobilising the nation’s resources of labour and capital in ployment and efficiency. 
the new pattern of industry and trade which the changed Full employment means more than work for all who are 
conditions of the post-war world will demand ; and, fora —_ willing to work. It embraces efficiency. It means the fullest 
; — | ime, the structural unemployment that will arise from § and most productive employment for capital as well as 
any failure to carry out this readjustment may bulk much labour, for plant as well as workers. The idleness or 
Try y Pp 
ose more largely than the cyclical unemployment arising from § under-employment of material resources subtracts from 
= | Petiodic depressions to which so much attention is rightly a nation’s real income at least as much as the unemploy- 
being paid in current analyses. Britain’s losses in overseas ment of its workpeople. It is estimated that, if unemploy- 
retin mcome and trade connections are hard facts. As Professor ment had been eliminated in the inter-war period, the 
cgregor has put it, “ We are not geing to have a better increase in national output might have been something 
and vet “ocial and economic order, or to be in a measurable time like 10 to 15 per cent per annum, plus the yield on any 
wots of off, because of this war.” extra investment undertaken as a result of the high level 
aia point is that we shall not be better off because of of national income. But it is possible that the restrictive 
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the war. We can nevertheless be better off after the war 
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industry and distribution, coupled with the rigid policies of 
organised labour, caused an even larger subtraction from 
the real national income during the same period. The 
withholding of capacity and the organisation of scarcity 
had become chronic, both at home and abroad, before the 
war. It is a matter of history that these practices and the 
mentality which they bred very nearly lost the war for 
this country during its early stages. It is certain that, if 
they return, they will lose the peace. 

The goal of economic policy must be the utmost effici- 
ency, technical and economic, translated into the utmost 
output for consumption. The need for Britain, in search 
of this goal, is the utmost adaptability ; and every rigidity 
in industrial, commercial or political life which holds back 
the power to produce and impedes adjustment is a deadly 
enemy. The task is not simply to employ all the nation’s 
resources, which is the crude form of the doctrine of full 
employment, but to employ them to the best purpose. 


There will be no sharp break between war and peace. 
In the armistice period, as Sir Kingsley Wood pointed 
out on Tuesday, the conditions of shortage and scarcity 
which produced the wartime controls will remain—and 
with them, in large measure, the controls themselves. 
The danger of inflation, if the volume of purchasing 
power is allowed to outrun the still restricted supply of 
goods, will be greater than during the war. When the 
process of remobilisation, transfer, re-equipment, rebuild- 
ing and restocking has been completed, under a conscious 
control designed to put first things first, and avoid the 
disorderly boom and slump which followed the last war, 
there is no reason why there should not be “ hopeful 
possibilities not only of restoring but also of raising our 
standards of living.” But, if the lessons of the last twenty- 
five years have been learnt, the aims of policy will not 
alter. They will be the Maximum Output of goods and 
services and a National Minimum of the necessities of life, 
in both financial and physical terms, for every willing 
citizen. This will involve the maintenance of high invest- 
ment and steady consumption. It will necessitate ways 
and means of giving priority in the use of resources to 
essential investment, at home and abroad, and to essential 
consumption. Capital is the limiting factor in production ; 
there is no automatic abundance just round the 
corner. Whatever methods of control and supervision 
are utilised, they will entail the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the state, on behalf of the community, 
for ensuring, first, that the total of investment, private 
and public, is kept sufficiently large and sufficiently regu- 
lar to maintain employment ; secondly, that consumption, 
too, is kept high and regular by the redistribution of in- 
comes implied by minimum wage standards and the 
Beveridge principle ; and, thirdly, that a sufficiently large 
and sufficiently cheap supply of the necessities of life is 
made available to the public by the translation of the 
utility principle of war economy into peace terms. 


All this is familiar ground. But the discussion which 
surrounds it is too often unreal. The issue is not Plan- 
ning versus Laissez-faire. The task in each item of 
economic policy will be to find the method best fitted to 
achieve the end sought. Occasionally, perhaps, it may be 
state ownership. More often, it will be state control or 
supervision. Over a vast field of activity, it will be free 
enterprise, with only the rules and limiting conditions laid 
down by the state. Nor is the issue, as some current 
discussion would seem to suggest, Domestic Expansion 
versus International Trade. Full employment, in the com- 
plete sense of the term, always looks two ways, at home 
and abroad. It is obvious, for instance, that this country 
cannot, except as a purely statistical proposition, simply 
substitute domestic investment for its lost or dwindled 
overseas assets. The physical need for foodstuffs and raw 
materials from abroad, a need which will be increased if 
high employment and consumption are secured, makes 
imperative the necessity of importing and exporting i» 
return, on the largest possible scale. Similarly, it is evident 
that, if the United States were to pursue at one and the 
same time a policy of high domestic investment and the 
Open Door policy which Britain pursued when the British 
national income was the highest in the world, there would 
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be brought into being a power house for world Prosperity 
such as has never been seen. The issue is Restriction 
versus Plenty. Monopoly, autarky, bilateralism, prote. 
tion international agreements to restrain output, ql 
are as of precisely the same danger. All result in the 
reduction of real income just as effectively as the actu 
idleness of manpower ; and the aim of economic pojj 
by and among the nations, if full employment in the req 
sense is to be sought, must be to extirpate this, too, 
On Wednesday, Mr Dalton stated right principles: 
“expansion rather than restriction; expansion, but no 
inflation; stability of prices, but not stagnation; order, 
but not rigidity.” But the extent to which the Presiden 
of the Board of Trade is apparently relying on trade 
associations to produce his plans for him is defini 
alarming. And his reference to the wheat agreement a 
“a forerunner and a symbol” is, for all the relative 
virtues of that scheme, hardly less disturbing. 

It is most certainly true that domestic and international 
policies have clashed and conflicted in the past. National 
deflation to balance international payments or to restore 
arbitrary exchange rates has left a trail of idle men and 
idle resources. National inflation to restore international 
trade has bred economic war and world restriction. But 
it is not only in the realm of theory that the most fruitful 
basis for international trade is the utmost expansion in 
each separate country, or that a necessary condition for 
the most productive expansion at home is the most abun- 
dant exchange with other countries. The requirement 
is that the policies pursued by the separate countries 
should be worked out in concert and in tune. This re- 
quirement is probably the most pressing of all for the 
post-war world. 

On Tuesday, Sir Kingsley Wood showed himself alive 
to this need. High among the Five Propositions which he 
outlined was “an international exchange mechanism to 
avoid competitive exchange depreciation.” He envisaged 
a system of international agreement which would render 
blocked currency balances and bilateral clearings un- 
necessary ; provide an orderly method of determining 
currency values; eliminate speculative movements of 
short-term capital ; and subject governments tempted to 
move too far towards deflation to the check of consult 
tion with other governments (the technical impiications 
and the difficulties are discussed in a note on page 172). 
This and the other four Propositions put forward by the 
Chancellor perhaps merit the comment “So Far So Good.” 
He asked for a policy of expansion to maintain employ- 
ment ; the reduction of unnecessary barriers to the flow 
of goods from country to country ; the prevention of 
disastrous swings in the prices of raw materials and pti 
mary products ; and the international production of invest 
ments for world development. Into these aspirations cal 
perhaps be read the outline of a programme to apply the 
principles of high investment and steady consumption 1 
oth the national and international spheres. But it is only 
an outline. These are the right questions ; what 1s now 
needed is the right answers. The task is to translate these 
Five Propositions into Five Policies—with always in 
that the objective is the highest possible output of goods 
and services for human consumption and enjoyment, 
that the major crime against mankind is restriction. 

The issue is between the Particularism, industrial, local 
social or national, that restricts and the Communalism that 
seeks to serve the need of all. The problem is not to i 
work to do ; but to take off the brakes. Professor Hutt 2 
a recent book (“ Plan for Reconstruction ” by W. H. Hutt. 
Kegan Paul, 320 pages, 18s.) has stated it graphically:— 

The blind laissez-faire which has given arbitrary powe 
to trusts and trade unions; the muddled laissez-faire 
which, through fear of cheapness, has forbidden the right 
to work and employ and so prompted the weakenings 
the éssence of all economic security: this stupid latssei 
faire must be replaced by the laissez-faire of the econe 
mists’ vision, a system under which the state operate 
through consciously planned institutions to protect 
right of every man to produce, and to co-operate to pre 
duce, any demanded thing . . . laissez travailler, lasssé 
créer. 


Let the people work. 
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Japan Digs In 


HE fighting round Australia has flared up again. To 
the north-west, new enemy concentrations are centred 
oo Borneo. Off the Solomons, the Japanese are making 
anew and heavy bid for control. Papua and Guadalcanal 
were setbacks for Japan, but not in themselves decisive 
actions. The tips of two tentacles were clipped off, nothing 
more. Australia still stands in danger, and Mr. Curtin has 
marked the beginning of what may be a new phase in the 
fighting by putting his view on record that 
Time is now fighting on the side of Japan. The rele- 
gation of the Pacific theatre to a holding war means that 

Japan is buying cheaply the time she needs to exploit the 

resources she has acquired and to prepare for an 

onslaught which the United Nations will find it costly to 
out-fight. 

General Tojo agrees with Mr Curtin. He recently 
allied reconstruction in Greater East Asia _ the 
“key to Japanese victory in the war.” If the whole area 
gnquered by Japan from the frontiers of India across 
t the Amur River and southwards to the shores of 
Australia were functioning as an orderly and productive 
hinterland to the Japanese war effort, the weight behind 
the Japanese blow would indeed be overwhelming. But 
aan it be organised in such a manner? However long the 
ull in armed combat, can the Japanese, already straitened 
by a total war economy, provide the capital, the equip- 
ment and the personnel for a major task of recon- 
struction ? 

The first necessity for working on such an ambitious 
sale is energy and unity at the centre in the concerting of 
plans. The war has brought this unity to Japan. The old 
paralysing differences in policy between the army and 
mvy, the military extremists, the business world, and 
the Diet have disappeared. The military authorities are 
firmly in control. The chauvinists, Suetsugu, Hashimoto, 
Nakano (the last under duress), have dissolved their 
patriotic societies ; and most of these leaders are now 
®operating in the new Taisei Yokusan Seijikai, alongside 
their old enemies, the “liberal” business men of the 
laibatsu (the industrial financial oligarchy). The Seijikai 
appears to be a sort of association or official grouping 
within the Diet to take the place of the old parties and 
cooperate closely with the Government. The Taisei 
Yokusankai (Imperial Rule Association) does not seem 
have fulfilled its function of providing a single totali- 
unlan party. It still carries on its propaganda and organi- 
ational work in the country, but seems to be little more 
tan a branch of the bureaucracy. The new association 
is the army-dominated Government’s instrument for con- 


tolling the Diet. Another example of reconciliation and’ 


cmsolidation was the number of army and naval officers 
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who for the first time stood for election in the new Diet 
in April, 1942. Hitherto they had held aloof from the 
civilian and bourgeois life of politics. The most marked 
characteristic of the re-elected Diet is the decline of the 
mildly Leftist groups, the return of all the chauvinist 
(military fascist) candidates and the great increase in 
nationalist fervour among ex-party men and business 
representatives. The Diet reflects the’ absolute unity of 
opinion in Japan and the acceptance of complete military 
domination. 

Backed by this enthusiastically subservient legislature, 
General Tojo has pushed forward with the Government’s 
plans for the consolidation of victory. The political struc- 
ture is not complete, but the broad outlines are there. 
In September, the functions of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry were very much diminished. All the various 
departments and bureaux dealing with the conquered 
territories—the Kwangtung Bureau, the Manchuria 
Affairs Board, the China Affairs Board, the South Seas 
Board, the Foreign Ministry’s own East Asia and South 
Seas Bureaux—were brought together in a new Greater 
East Asia Ministry. All embassies and legations are sub- 
ordinate to it. The Foreign Ministry’s task is reduced to 
“ routine instructions of a purely diplomatic nature.” The 
Ministry began to function with Kazuo Aoki as Minister 
on November 1st. Under him and his four assistant direc- 
tors are the General Affairs Bureau (covering all ques- 
tions of industry, economics or “culture”), the Man- 
churian Affairs, China Affairs and Southern Affairs 
Bureaux. This reorganisation means a great simplification 
in the administration of the conquered territories and a 
considerable saving in trained administrators—one of 
Japan’s narrowest bottlenecks. It is the lynch-pin of a 
much larger reorganisation covering all the newly con- 
quered territories. 

Nanyo—the South Seas area—is now organised into 
five administrative divisions, all save Borneo under the 
commanding officer who conducted the invasion. The still 
very provisional character of the system is marked by the 
fact that this officer is entrusted with the defence of this 
area against Allied counter-attacks—which the Japanese 
clearly expect. These divisions have been designed in 
part to cut across the earlier frontiers. Siam and Indo- 
China are not part of the scheme, for they have a special 
status, “friendly occupied territory.” Burma is retained 
as one unit, probably because the Japanese claim to be 
on the point of giving them “ the self-government refused 
them by Britain”; the reason for maintaining Philippine 
unity is probably also a bait for its nationalists. 
But Malaya and Sumatra are one unit. Borneo is 
united into one area planned to “ remove the former tariff 
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barriers between the different provinces and other 
obstacles to unification.” The rest of the Netherlands East 
Indies makes up the fifth administrative area. 

Japanese policy towards the native populations is still 
somewhat vague. The White Race has been finally driven 
out ; now it is Asia for the Asiatics and Self-Government 
within the framework of Co-Prosperity—so much is 
obvious and clear. But there is still little sign of detailed 
policy for dealing with the great variety of races and 
cultural standards found within the new empire. A school 
for training Malayan administrators has been set up— 
everywhere the Japanese are short of officials. It is not 
certain whether the other races of Malaya, especially the 
Chinese, are to be admitted. The Chinese present a 
special problem. The millions scattered through the South 
Seas could be an invaluable pillar of the new regime. They 
are the only coherent group corresponding to a middle 
class. They can provide the badly needed doctors, 
engineers, merchants, technicians. They own a good 
deal of the property, especially in Malaya. The Japanese 
are in two minds. On the one hand, they are crushing 
vigorously all pro-Chungking elements, and fleecing the 
merchant communities with taxes and “ voluntary contri- 
butions.” On the other, they are trying to bribe potential 
quislings with offers of British and American property and 
have a special training school at Nanking for Chinese 
propagandists who go out to the South Seas and preach 
the Wang Ching-wei regime. It is too early to know the 
outcome of this equivocal treatment. 

This, roughly, is the administrative framework within 
which economic reconstruction is to be carried out. The 
ideal form of this reconstruction has been described over 
and over again by Japanese writers and speakers in the 
_ last eight years. It is another “ new order ”—the concen- 
tration of predominant industrial power in Japan and the 
building up of Greater East Asia as a closed supply area 
for Japanese industry. Already, in this first year, plans 
are developing on these lines. There is a Five-Year Plan 
for the Philippines. Japan now has a glut of sugar and 
the Philippines are to be diverted from sugar to cotton, 
which is one of the new empire’s chief shortages. By 1946, 
it is hoped to have 9.1 million acres under cotton. The 
sugar refining industry will be dismantled and the 
machinery devoted to other purposes, such as distilling 
alcohol. The islands, which used to import thousands of 
tons of rice and grain from the United States, are to be 
made self-sufficient in foodstuffs. Sugar production will 
be concentrated in Java; jute, another shortage, in Indo- 
China. In Borneo, there is to be intensive development 
of oil, gold, quicksilver and timber. To finance and guide 
these ventures, a Bank for the Development of the 
Southern Areas has been set up under the Bank of Japan 
with a capital of 100 million yen. 


West 


AST week, there was a brief debate in the House of 
Lords on the West Indies. The sole speakers were 
Lord Faringdon, who asked the Government for a state- 
ment of policy in regard to constitutional progress and 
reform in the West Indies, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
newly appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who replied. It must be said at once that 
this reply turned the clock back several years. It showed 
not the slightest sign that a new spirit and vigour is 
stirring in the Colonial Office, or that that Department 
realises the dangerous situation in the West Indies. It was 
the old temporising what-is-all-this-fuss-about? sort of 
speech that one had hoped had gone with Singapore. 

I can only hope [said Lord Faringdon after he had 
listened to this speech] that British subjects in the West 
Indies may find the Government reply more comforting 
than I did. 

It will be a vain hope. It is as well to remember that the 
West Indies have been the scene of general economic dis- 
tress—for many people acute misery—and of political 
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The programme of building-up a supply area fy 
Japanese industry involves a number of contradictions 
which the Japanese show little sign of resolving. Th 
Government is determined to maintain its programme of 
self-sufficiency in food in Japan, partly for security reason 
and partly to keep a large peasantry—the “ vital stock” 
—in being. This strictly limits the amount of ext, 
industrialisation ; it also penalises the producers of food 
surpluses in the new supply area—Siam and Burma ang 
Indo-China. Yet, without further industrialisation, th 
Japanese cannot possibly maintain their war effort and 
organise the new empire. All the plans require equip 
ment, machinery and expert control. In the past, Britaia, 
the United States and Holland provided these. They eveq 
sent these to Japan who, up to the war, was a 
importer of manufactured products. All this has gone 
Japan is the only industrial system left to make goo 
the deficit. Japanese industry cannot meet the need. For 
months now, Siam has been pressing for manufactured 
goods in return for raw materials. The Japanese have paid 
in blocked yen only. Lack of tools has held up the work of 
repairing damaged installations. There is an acute shortage 
of oil engineers—a new institute has just been opened in 
Japan to train them en masse. 

Lack of shipping is, if anything, more serious than the 
lack of capital and technicians. The new empire is a 
empire of islands. Nearly everything must be water-borne, 
The Japanese probably began the war with about 6 million 
gross tons of merchant ships. Even allowing them the mos 
generous margin for ships captured from the Allies and 
for a wartime increase in shipbuilding capacity, and giving 
them the benefit of the doubt in the wholesale sinkings of 
recent months, it is unlikely that they have more than 
their original figure now—and probably much less. Yet 
to exploit the South Seas thoroughly, something in the 
order of 17 million tons would be necessary. When th 
Siamese trade -delegation returned from Tokyo ths 
summer, they complained that every agreement had been 
made dependent upon a shipping clause “ if shipping is 
available.” This is true of the whole area. 

The Japanese are not, as Mr Curtin suggests, settling 
down to a vast exploitation of their new empire. The 
process of development is as much a drain on their war 
effort as a support to it. This does not mean that the 
blows they will strike will not be formidable or that they 
have by any means shot their bolt. They may not be 
consolidating their empire; but they are not fighting much 
either, and reserves of military equipment are accumu- 
lating. Japan is a military menace whether or 0 
Nan Yo is developing according to plan. Mr Curtns 
right to remind the Allies how entrenched Japats 
position is becoming and how undisturbed its militay 
force. 


India ? 


discontent for a long time. The war has not caused thet 
difficulties ; it has only intensified them, chiefly by t 
shortage of shipping, which has cut them off from thet 
markets and ‘sources of supply. To the poverty, diseas, 
squalor and illiteracy of pre-war days has thus been 
a shortage of food and other necessary consumption g00 
It is therefore small wonder that the people of Jamald, 
for instance, are unconvinced by arguments that they # 
not fitted for the responsibilities of government. Has 
Imperial Government and their own government, they 
might argue in return, shown itself capable of dealitf 
with Jamaica’s problems? The argument that good govet 
ment is preferable to self-government and bread to 4 
vote, a dangerous argument at any time, loses all vali 
when the governing power fails to provide the bread. | 
It is quite true that the Colonial Office and the colonil 
governments have been making really serious eiforts © 
improve the situation. In Barbados, 35 per cent of ! 
acreage owned by the sugar estates must be planted W! 
food crops. Rice production is being expanded in B 
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Guiana, for export to the Caribbean as well as for domes- 
tic consumption, and rice is to be grown in Trinidad. 
The Jamaica banana growers have been given financial 
assistance to switch over to the production of food crops, 
and prices of such crops are guaranteed. Half of Antigua’s 
food requirements are supplied from local production. 

Unfortunately, the efforts of those in authority to cope 
with the problems are frequently masked by the com- 

ency with which they discuss the. problems in public. 

There has been no sense of urgency in the replies given 
to parliamentary questions. At a press conference given 
last December, Sir Frank Stockdale, Comptroller-General 
of Development and Welfare in the West Indies, admitted 
aprotein deficiency in the people’s diet, but actually gave 
the impression that there was no_ general food 
shortage. The interview given last September by Sir 
Arthur Richards, Governor of Jamaica, to an American 
correspondent has already received some publicity, but 
it is worth recalling. After the economic problems had 
been reviewed as though they were a thing of the past, 
the Governor was then asked whether Jamaica could be 
compared with India. 

He flicked off his cigar ash and snapped back: “ There 
is no comparison. The conditions are so different. It is 
yet to be proved that the people even want self-govern- 
ment. Only a small minority group, which is extremely 
vocal, expresses such views. The great majority of the 
Jamaicans do not want self-government and do not think 
themselves capable of coping with all the problems of 
to-day, including finance, overseas markets and land 
reforms, just to mention a few of them.” 

And now comes the Duke of Devonshire’s speech with 
its implied assumption that there is no need for anxiety ; 
everything will turn out all right in the end. 

In striking contrast to these official assurances, reports 
from the West Indies present a very different picture. 
“Shall We Starve in Silence?” was a headline in a Trini- 
dad newspaper last August. There are persistent com- 
plaints of bad distribution, and pleas for some form of 
rationing. Last summer, there was a considerable increase 
in lawlessness in Jamaica, and the shops were raided for 
tice which was alleged to have been held up by shop- 
keepers for their most-favoured customers. From the same 
island come complaints of the high price of clothes and 
of a serious shortage of kerosene, on which the people 
ae dependent for lighting. Jamaica, too, was the scene of 
extraordinary action by the Governor last summer, when 
he refused to accept the legality of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union and then, after the latter instituted court 
proceedings, declared it illegal under the defence regula- 
tons. At the same time, four arrests were made of per- 
sons who were either officials of the union or else asso- 
dated with the People’s National Party. Before the end 
of the year, the legality of the union was restored, but 
these men are still detained—it is said for subversion, 
tot for their union or political activities, but the circum- 
stances are very disturbing. 

Above all, there is the problem that seems endemic 
0 the West Indies—labour trouble. Little was heard in 
this country of the riots in the Bahamas last June, but 
in the words of a local paper it was “the biggest and 
most disastrous riot in the history of the colony.” The 
widence given before the Commission of Inquiry into 
the riots has now become available, and is very revealing. 

immediate cause of the riots seems to have been the 

wage, 4s. a day, paid for work on an American project 

at Nassau. This was considered to be merely a relief pay- 
Ment, and the workers thought that advantage was being 
of the prevailing unemployment to fix as low a wage 

% possible, though the cost of living had risen well above 
pre-war level. But the evidence also reveals the 
unsound economic position of the whole colony and the 

Satisfaction with the old reactionary constitution, 
Which, like that of Bermuda and Barbados, means that 
aly reforms have to have the consent of the oligarchy 
composing the House of Assembly—only one-sixth of the 
Population in the Bahamas has the right to vote, and the 
Property qualification for membership of the House of 

bly is £200. The result is that labour legislation 
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in the Bahamas is virtually non-existent—with the 
corollary that the colony cannot be granted funds under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act for projects 
involving labour. 

There is here an inextricable relationship between con- 
stitutional reform and economic progress. But even in 
other parts of the Caribbean, where there is not this 
mockery of a constitution, the need for more self-govern- 
ment is no less urgent-—President Roosevelt himself stated 
last summer that this was a precondition if the whole of the 
Caribbean area were to be brought into an economic and 
social team of benefit to the world at large. In contrast 
to the President’s declaration, the attitude of the Colonial 
Office is, to say the least, half-hearted. It is two years 
since a new constitution was proposed for Jamaica. That 
it has not yet come into force is not the fault of the 
Colonial Office, for the proposals were turned down by 
the Jamaican Legislative Council. This rejection was, 
very properly, in view of the unrepresentative composi- 
tion of the Council, not accepted by the Colonial Office, 
but it has done little to secure universal suffrage for the 
island—one of the main reforms of the proposed consti- 
tution—although an agreement has meanwhile been 
reached between the elected members of the Council 
and the leaders of the People’s National Party and of 
another party on the constitution wanted. More may be 
going on behind the scenes: the Governor of Jamaica is 
in England for consultation at the present time, the 
secretary of the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers has gone out to reorganise local government 
in the island, and at last, it seems, a census, an indis- 
pensable prelude to franchise reform, is being taken. But 
the delay has not improved the relations between the 
Jamaicans and the Imperial and local government and, 
taken in conjunction with the Governor’s ill-chosen words 
and the victimisation of members of the PNP, may well 
lead to demands being put forward which cannot 
justifiably be granted. 

Elsewhere in the Caribbean the position is not so poten- 
tially dangerous as in Jamaica. But the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s own words about the progress of the Franchise 
Commissions in British Guiana and Trinidad are hardly 
encouraging. In Trinidad, the Franchise Committee 

has been in being since the early summer of 1941, but 

as it is not an official body it is impossible to put a 

definite limit on its proceedings. 

The same drawback, the Duke went on to say, applies 
to the work of the British Guiana Commission, and he 
added, as though it was quite a natural rate of progress, 

the Commission is at the moment contemplating a 

visit to the interior before submitting its report. 

Even if doubts had not already been felt about the mem- 
bership of these two Commissions, which ought surely 
to have been official, the Duke of Devonshire’s progress 
report on their work would alone make one despair. 

Possibly the evidence from the West Indies is mis- 
leading. The picture may not in reality be so black as it 
appears. On the other hand, it is quite certain that it is 
not nearly so bright as official statements would have us 
believe. It is to be hoped, therefore, that members of the 
House of Lords, and of the House of Commons, will 
press for a much franker account of the actual economic 
and political situation than they have yet secured. They 
should press, too, for a statement of policy. There are 
not in the West Indies the communal problems which 
have for so long held up self-government in India. Nor, 
however, are there the social customs and traditions which 
impede development in, say, Africa. The Caribbean, in 
fact, is an area which is ripe for the energetic pursuit 
of the New Imperialism outlined so eloquently by Mr 
Morrison a few weeks ago. “ Political enlightenment and 
humane integrity,” matched by “ constructive social and 
economic policies,” could make the Caribbean a model of 
colonial administration. But, if they are lacking, the 
Governor of Jamaica’s statement that there is no com- 
parison with India may well be proved wrong ; there 
will be another running sore in British imperialism ; and 
the archaic name given to the West India Royal Commis- 
sion will have been justified. 
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The Luxury of Saving 


| Tatewed week, the National Savings Committee pub- 
lishes a figure of the amount saved through purchases 
of National Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds and 
through increased balances in the Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks. The weekly figure is in the neighbourhood 
of £10,000,000. It is variously interpreted. In the House 
of Lords, on September 30th last year, Lord Gainford 
quoted the figure as showing “that there has been a 
margin of profit over and above what is necessary for 
maintaining the standard of living and the ability of the 
people to buy what they can either in the way of clothes 
or food.” Mr Kalecki, on the other hand, concludes in 
an article in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics for October 31, 1942, “that a major part of 
‘small’ savings is to be accounted for either by transfers 
from other investments or by the current savings of large 
savers. This is not only due to the savings campaign, 
which makes people think that it is particularly patriotic 
to invest as much as possible in small savings at the 
expense of other types of investment, but to the very 
advantageous terms which small savings offer to an 
investor.” Lord Kindersley described the January increases 
in savings as reflecting the satisfaction of the people with 
the war situation. “ We are,” he said, “keeping in step 
with Russia and the Eighth Army by our savings.” 

Hitherto, attention to the savings campaign has con- 
centrated on whether or not it was adequately helping to 
fill the inflationary gap. The present value of saving, as 
a means of reducing unnecessary consumption, has 
obscured the future value of saving, as a means of pro- 
viding the wage-earner with something to fall back on 
after the war. It is, therefore, very important to decide 
whether smail savings are at all equally spread over the 
wage-earning population, or whether they are highly 
concentrated in certain of it. If the latter, then 
the main social effect of war savings will be to consolidate 
a section of the wage-earners as a special property-owning 
class, the class of the rentier proletarians. 

Data on saving by wage-carners are scarce, but an 
inquiry has been made by Mr Charles Madge, under the 
auspices of the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, which will shortly be published as an “ Occa- 
sional Paper” by the Cambridge University Press. Details 
were collected in Leeds during 1942 about the saving 
and spending of a random sample of 1,304 wage-earning 
families. In this article, use is made of the results shown 
by 715 families where saving and spending added up to 
the income for each family, within a small margin, and 
which may therefore be considered substantially accurate. 

The figures show a remarkable tendency for National 
Saving to be concentrated among a few families. Of wage- 
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earning families, that is, excluding those who derive their 
income from pensions, 44 per Cent were not contributing 
at all to National Saving, while 30 per cent saved more 
than 2s. 6d. a week, and their saving made up go per 
cent of all National Saving by wage-earning families, [t 
was similarly shown that 18 per cent of families saved 
more than §s. per week and contributed 76 per cent 
of total National Saving ; 9 per cent saved more than 105, 
a week, contributing 56 per cent of total saving ; and 3 
per cent saved more than 25s. a week, contributing 31 
per cent of total saving. A small number of families clearly 
contributes a phenomenal amount of the total saving. In 
the future, this small group of families, if it keeps on 
saving at the present rate, wil! have a tidy sum put by at 
the end of the war. But for the great majority of wage- 
earning families there will be little or nothing. 

If the small group of high-saving families is examined 
in more detail, it is possible to make some cautious 
generalisations. As a rule they are families which, when 
they have paid rent and rates, income tax, state insurance, 
travelling expenses and the cost of food, fuel and clothing, 
have still got an “excess income” of £2 10s. or more, 
On an average, and subject to variations in the member- 
ship of different families, this means that heavy saving 
will tend to begin with a gross family income of more 
than £6 10s. a week. It should, however, be stated that 
not all the heavy savers have so much as £2 10s, in 
“excess income,” nor are all those who have £2 10s. in 
‘excess income” heavy savers. There is another variant 
—the individual’s or family’s propensity to save. Those 
with high “excess incomes” who are not saving appre- 
ciably tend to be spending the money on furniture instead. 
It also appears that high savers spend less on food, alcohol 
and tobacco than low savers, though both groups spend 
the same amount on clothes. This suggests that there is 
still a marginal or “luxury” element in food spending, to 
which saving may be the alternative. 

The Leeds inquiry shows that in saving other than 
National Saving—for instance, industrial assurance, super- 
annuation schemes, and so on—there is a correlation 
between thrift and social grade: skilled manual workers 
save more than unskilled, and black-coated workers save 
more than manual workers, irrespective of their income 
levels. This correlation does not appear to exist in 
National Saving. Moreover, the proportion of income 
saved by insurance methods decreases with rising income, 
so that, in terms of Engel’s Law, insurance saving behaves 
like a “necessity.” National Saving, on the other hand, 
forms an increasing proportion of income as income rises 
—in other words, it behaves like a “ luxury.” 

Among wage-earners, in fact, National Saving is still 
a new habit and, in their eyes, a luxury one. It is not 
clearly related to social grade or even to income at the 
lower income levels. In practice, the heavily saving 
families are most typically the childless families, especially 
those where the wife is working as well as the husband. 
Under such conditions, the joint earnings of husband 
and wife commonly raise the family income to the level 
at which, as has been said, National Saving may be 
expected to occur on a large scale. It is such families, 
presumably, which will also be getting substantial “ post- 
war credits” refunded to them. One great advantage of 
the “ post-war credit” is that it provides a large number 
of wage-earners with a small capital sum, irrespective of 
their propensity to save. The voluntary saving campalg? 
has not the same advantage. It is not claimed that this 
Leeds survey is necessarily typical of the rest of the 
country. But the results are certainly suggestive. It is als 
of interest that similar results have been observed i 
Germany, where (according to Dr Singer in an article i 
the Economic Journal of December, 1942): “ Budget et 
quiries have led to the startling conclusion, mu F 
cussed in the journals, that savings come mainly from 
middle classes, and that workers save very little.” 
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NOTES OF 


War and Distribution 


The war of production has become a war of distribu- 
tion. This is well illustrated by the conferences and con- 
yersations which have taken place in Africa, Turkey and 
Brazil recently. For obvious reasons, not much is known 
about what was actually said at these meetings; but it is 
obvious that their one common theme was the problem 
of supplies. It is not only a question of the deployment 
of war material. In last week’s Economist, the serious food 
position in India was discussed. On another page this week, 
the food shortage in North Africa is examined, In the 
Middle East, food supplies are the basis of every political 
consideration. As the war intensifies, production, both 
industrial and agricultural, grows, but shortage spreads. 
The offensives which were worked out in detail at Casa- 
blanca depend entirely upon the movement of supplies and 
transport. The urgent requirements of Turkey, which Mr 
Churchill discussed at Ankara, are supplies of war equip- 
ment and civilian necessities. The three threats to world 
supplies are distance, shipping space and the U-boat 
campaign. In Brazil, President Roosevelt no doubt dis- 
cussed the defence of the vital supply line which runs 
northward along the long Brazilian coast. The crucial fact 
which emerges in this, the preliminary phase of the most 
intensive fighting of the war, is that concentration on world 
war means world shortages—however high world output 
may be. Everything is scarce in total war. The urgent need 
to check the successes of enemy submarines is underlined 
by the double necessity to bring Allied war output to the 
decisive theatres in time and, simultaneously, to feed and 
nourish all friends and allies. The call to cut down every 
surplus in the consumption of Britain and the United 
States is underlined equally. And there is a warning for the 
post-war period. The U-boat menace will then have been 
ended. But distance and shipping space will remain limit- 
ing factors. In order that the promise to supply a world 
ravaged by war may be matched by performance, it will 
be necessary to maintain, for no short time, the most strin- 


gent restrictions on every kind of otiose consumption, 
whether of food or materials, 


o + * 


Demmed Elusive 


_ The attempt to keep up with Mr Churchill’s pere- 
grmations seems to be causing the Wilhelmstrasse some- 
thing of a headache. The official spokesman was reduced 
10 speechlessness by the news that on January 30th and 
jst, when the Nazi bosses were engaged in anniversary 
wlebrations, the British Prime Minister, accompanied by 
1 imposing diplomatic and military suite, put up his 
caravan for two days in a Turkish railway train at Adana. 
Apparently, it was not until February 2nd that Papen, who 
% German Ambassador in Ankara might be expected to 
t closely in touch with developments, had an interview 
with the Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Numan Menemen- 
oglu. The flying visit is an illuminating commentary on 
the military defeats which Germany has suffered m Russia 
ind North Africa. The content of the discussions between 
President Indnii and Mr Churchill is only very partially 
vealed by the official statement. Obviously, the supply of 
Material aid—under Lend-Lease and under the terms of 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1939—must have bulked 
very large. Only in recent months has the equipment, whose 
‘upply was originally pledged by France and Britain and 

by Britain and the United States, arrived in reason- 
ably large quantities. Even in the military crisis last 
‘immer, when a German army was rapidly advancing on 
the Caucasus, supplies of modern weapons, of tanks, guns 
and aircraft, cannot have been adequate. It is only now 

t “general defensive security” is becoming a reality 

er than a heroic aspiration. It is almost more important 

t Mr Churchill and President Inénii reached agreement 
‘2 post-war problems. Last December, the Turkish press 

ed some anxiety lest Mr Eden’s statement on the rdle 
© be played after the war by the four great military 
PoWers among the United Nations would in some way 
Prejudice the independence of small states. There was some 
ubt whether, even in the Allied post-war world, the 
wees of the smaller nations would be heard effectively. 

2 spite of the renewed friendship with Russia, there was 
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inevitably increased fear in Turkey for the integrity of the 
Dardanelles. The future course of the war was certainly 
discussed at Adana; perhaps the possibility of joint action 
in new areas was raised. But more important was the satis- 
factory resolution of those supply difficulties which have 
hitherto rendered Turkish neutrality so vulnerable and of 
those misunderstandings which have tended to obscure 
post-war policy. 


* * * 


The Eastern Mediterranean 


The Prime Minister’s visits to Turkey and Cyprus 
have brought the eastern Mediterranean and its military 
potentialities into the limelight. The press has been warned 
against reading too much into the communiqué on Mr 
Churchill’s journey to Turkey. But some of the military and 
political elements of the situation are clear enough. First, 
there is the obvious fact that the Allied armies in the 
Middle East (Iran, Iraq and Palestine) have been set free 
by the conclusion of the Libyan campaign. They may 
either be used against the Japanese in Asia, or they may 
add to Allied strength in storming the European fortress. 
The priority which the European theatre of the war is being 
given in Allied war schemes seems to leave little doubt 
which way the decision has been taken, After the clearing 
of the eastern Mediterranean from the enemy, the feeling 
in Turkey is one of supreme relief. The nightmare of 
German conquest has faded; and the time of neutral 
timidity has gone. Turkey’s self-confidence can only be 
strengthened by the knowledge that whatever the dangers 
ahead, a new Allied force is ready to cause an additional 
drain on the overstretched armies of the enemy. The chapter 
of defence has been closed in the eastern Mediterranean, too. 
And Cyprus, which was a defensive outpost for two and 
a-half years, may now be the potential stepping stone for 
an Allied offensive. It was there that the Prime Minister 
spoke of “the light breaking in the sky which will herald 
a day when Greece will be delivered.” The Axis commands 
have now the unpleasant task of guessing what is going to 
be the next Allied move. But whatever guess they make, 
and whatever decision they take, the result can only be a 
further dispersal and stretching of their manpower and 
weapons. 


* * * 


Air Power 


Whatever the state and amount of the air equipment 
now vouchsafed to serve the Navy, and the Mercantile 
Marine, it is plain that these needs have been only ill-served 
in the past. The appointment of a new Fifth Sea Lord to 
take responsibility for the equipment of the Fleet Air Arm 
was an admission of criticisms which had long been made. 
In last week’s Lords debate, when blame for earlier short- 
comings was thrown by various speakers upon the 
Admiralty, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, the aircraft industry and the Cabinet, one thing 
was clear, even in the apologia of the Government spokes- 
men—the planes supplied for sea purposes have been inade- 
quate in both quality and quantity. Nor can it be said that 
this is excused by the priority of more urgent requirements. 
There has never been any more urgent requirement than 
the protection of British shipping. Miracles have been done 
with insufficient material. Now, when shipping is more 
crucial than ever, it is to be hoped that there will be no 
more deficiencies either in equipment or in organisation 
Especially, it is to be hoped that the old inter-Service 
controversies will be allowed to die down, and that the use 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT | 


The recent articles and letters in The Economist 
on the ways and means of securing Full Employ- | 
ment after the war have been reprinted as a 
pamphlet. Copies are now available (price 6d.) ; 
and applications shouid be made to The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2. (Tel. Temple Bar 3316.) 
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of air power at sea will from now on be applied according 
to the doctrines, and under the command, of the kind of 
combined strategy which alone is likely to be ‘effective in 
modern warfare. The demand last weekend of a meeting of 
merchant seamen for more aircraft protection for convoys 
was apposite, It is a demand that the whole nation may 
echo, 1: 


x ae, . 


The Rainy Season 


No appreciable progress has yet been made in Tunisia. 
The military experts agree that the rainy season makes a 
big push impossible just now. If this is really the case, 
large-scale campaigning will not start for some weeks. The 
enemy is gaining valuable time. It looks as if Allied action 
was too slow ‘or too slight to prevent a junction between 
von Arnim’s and Rommel’s armies. In the Pont du Fahs 
region, the Germans have :gained some ground, and in the 
south they seem to have established a fairly strong defence 
line from the Faid pass down to Maknassi. Rommel is 
still able to use the coastal corridor between Tripolitania 
and Tunisia. A point which deserves attention is the re- 
ported appearance of the heaviest German tanks in the 
fighting. There is some discrepancy in the reports, but 
several speak of 62-ton tanks armed with 88 mm. guns—a 

of tank not used in Africa before. It needs a very 
detailed knowledge of the local terrain to explain why the 
rain, which so impedes the Allies, has not prevented the 
enemy from using such heavy tanks on muddy ground. The 
suggestion that the Allied forces in Tunisia are not yet 
adequately equipped to meet a heavily armed, though 
numerically weaker, enemy may be right ; and the position 
may well change altogether when the manpower and the 
equipment of the Eighth Army is thrown into the scales. 
The layman has to suspend judgment until the sun or 
Montgomery clears the rainy skies. 


* * * 


Clearing the Air 


So far the only concrete result of the meeting between 
General Giraud and General de Gaulle at Casablanca is 
that the two movements are to exchange missions. This 
liaison is better than no contact at all, but, by itself, it is 
obviously very unsatisfactory. M. Massigli, the most recent 
arrival from France and a distinguished diplomat, has 
testified to the fact that in France de Gaulle and Giraud 
are both synonymous with resistance and as such are linked 
in men’s minds. That belief must be made a fact. It can 
at least be said of the Casablanca meeting and the various 
pronouncements which have followed it that the psycho- 
logical atmosphere has been improved. General Giraud’s 
generous tribute to de Gaulle and the greatness and right- 
ness of his stand for the last two years will not only help 
Fighting French opinion. It will do something to silence 
a lot of unworthy and damaging chatter in the United 
States about the running of Fighting France by the English 
for their own—presumably  ssinister—ends. Similarly, 
General -Eisenhower’s statement on the complete unity of 
British and American officials in North Africa and Mr 
Eden’s plea to the Commons that the North African 
arrangements should be given a fair trial should put an 
end to the artificially exaggerated resentment felt by 
Americans over British criticisms of North African policy. 
A thinning of the psychological clouds over the French 
situation will let in more daylight on the crucial problem— 
fighting the Germans. The fight will obviously go better if 
Britain and America, de Gaulle and Giraud are at one in 
their policy and arrangements. The resources of resurgent 
France are still so small that they must be pooled, just as, 
with the arrival of General Leclerc’s army from Chad, they 
are being co-ordinated on the Tunisian front. General 
Giraud has stated his views on unity—anyone may join 
who wishes to fight the enemy. The criterion is sound and, 
if applied to the’ followers of both Generals, could be the 
basis of fusion on a sound and representative basis. 
General de Gaulle’s movement is, on this criterion, too 
narrow. Many excellent men—one need only think of 
Admiral Muselier—who wish to fight the Germans, are 
excluded. General Giraud’s movement is too wide. It is 
difficult to ‘be convincéd by the General’s defence of the 
time-server, Peyrouton ; and the military position is too 
delicate to leave men in places of trust whose loyalties can 
suffer a pendulum swing with every change in the fortunes 
of war. If the leaders feel unwilling to take these steps, 
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America and Britain, from whom come all the military 
supplies and on whom will fall the political consequences, 
must with all possible respect make this point of view 
prevail. 


x * x 


Old and New Battles 


On the Russian front, old battles are being brought ii 
a victorious end and the ground is perhaps being prepared 
for the opening of new ones. The epic of Stalingrad ha; 
found its epilogue in the surrender of Marshal Paulus with 
twenty-three other German generals and the remnants of 
their armies. The dramatic scene of the surrender—as 
reported by Soviet sources—has no precedent in the history 
of this war, at least since the French capitulation at 
Compiégne. The battle of the Caucasus, too, has run its 
course. The Maikop oil fields are back in Russian hands, 
without having contributed a drop of fuel to the petrol 
tanks of the Panzer divisions. If the German drive to the 
Caucasus was really actuated by the thirst for petrol, then 
the oil balance of the campaign must now show a very 
heavy deficit which may severely affect German mobility 
in future operations. The reconquest of the western Kuban 
valley, with Krasnodar and Novorossisk, can now be taken 
as certain. The enveloped German force there is probably 
much smaller in size than was von Paulus’ force at Stalin- 
grad; it has consisted mainly of Alpine divisions picked 
for the special task of crossing the Caucasus mountains. 
Further to the north, about half-way between Rostov and 
Voronezh, the Russians have pushed forward from Svatovo 
towards the Donetz. Here, the shifting front line has again 
taken the shape of a wide bulge, based on Rostov in the 
south and on the Donetz in the north; inside that bulge 
lies the famous coal basin, the recapture of which may ease 
the strain on Russia’s fuel resources, just as the recapture 
of the Caucasus and the Don region before the spring 
sowing may better the food position in the second half of 
this year. Still further to the north, east of Kursk and 
Kharkov, the Russians have intensified their activity during 
the past week. And the possibility of a resumption of an 
offensive towards Kharkov cannot be ruled out ; this time 
the Russians may have more success than they had during 
Timoshenko’s offensive in May last year. 


x * * 


Aid for Russia 


Lord Beaverbrook has apparently decided that the 
Second Front should be opened in Russia itself, in the 
form of much larger direct assistance to the First Front 
“We must send supplies to our Russian friends and support 
the Red Army in a daring offensive of our own,” he told 
the House of Lords on Wednesday. He recognised that 
supplies had already been sent on a considerable scale by 
this country—nearly 3,000 tanks up to the end of last year 
(according to Lord Portal, who replied) and nearly 2,500 
aircraft. His point was that these totals are very small 
beside the masses of metal and equipment which are being 
used by both sides on the Russian front. Britain’s actual 
commitments to the Soviet Union, he admitted, have been 
fulfilled ; but the necessities of the war, he argued, now 
demand more. Germany is being beaten in Russia; the 
“soft belly ” of the Axis is there, softened by Russian blows. 
It would be interesting to know the views of Premuitt 
Stalin on Lord Beaverbrook’s plea, Plainly the Russias 
would like as much direct aid as can possibly be sent. But 
it seems no less sure that they want a Second Front else- 
where in Europe with the utmost speed ; and Lord Portal’s 
contention that the African offensive, which is the prelude 
to an attack on Europe, necessarily limited the scope 
extra shipments to Russia was pertinent. Moreover, trams 
port difficulties and dangers themselves set a limit to the 
cargoes that can successfully be shipped to the Soviets. 
On the other hand, it is unmistakably true that no effort 
must be spared to increase the weight behind Russia's 
killing blows ; and the earliest practicable opportunity must 
be taken to join forces with the advancing Russians in the 
north or in the south. 


x ‘* * 


Money and the Exchanges 


Sir Kingsley Wood’s reference to post-war monetaly 
policy were notable for one exclusion: not once was 
word “gold” mentioned. In the view of the Chancellor, 
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the basic objective to which monetary and economic policy 
must be subordinated is “active employment for our 
ple.” He expressed the hope that, by maintaining essen- 
tial controls during the post-war period of shortages, it 
will be possible for the price level in this country to 
settle down “at a figure not far different from what it is 
at present.” If that objective is to be achieved, it will call 
for tremendous technical operations designed to mop up 
and fund the pent-up volume of purchasing power that 
will be liberated in the early post-war years, It was in his 
references to the international exchange mechanism that 
the Chancellor was most explicit and informative. He visu- 
alised the creation of an international monetary authority 
which would provide orderly and agreed methods of deter- 
mining the value of international currency units and which 
would eliminate the danger of each nation, by unilateral 
action, seeking to restore its competitive position by ex- 
change depreciation. The mechanism would not be blem- 
jshed by blocked balances or bilateral clearings. It would 
free the international monetary system from those arbitrary, 
unpredictable and undesirable influences that operated in the 
past as the result of large-scale, unco-ordinated speculate 
movements of short-term capital. 
The inechanism thus envisaged is obviously of the multi- 
lateral clearing type, operated by central authorities in each 
participating country, and subject to the control of an inter- 
national authority whose decisions would clearly have to 
be backed by sanctions of some form if they were to be 
effective. That authority would have to exercise the control 
over international investment which Sir Kingsley Wood 
envisaged as part of the post-war financial mechanism, 
These are the lines along which the great minds at the 
Treasury are working. They conjure up a system of finan- 
cial controls into which the former pattern of the inter- 
national banking system may not find it easy to dovetail. 
It will take ingenuity and patience to reconcile the control 
of exchanges that will be required to prevent “ undesir- 
able” movements of short-term capital and the control of 
overseas investment with that freedom of enterprise and 
initiative which Sir Kingsley Wood regards as essential to 
the functioning of a “very large part” of our industry. 


x * * 


Hopes and Promises 


The speeches and Hitler’s proclamation on the tenth 
anniversary of the Nazi regime all struck a common note, 
A parallel was drawn between the position of the Nazi 
party shortly before January 30, 1933, and the position of 
Germany now. Then the Nazi party had suffered a big 
reverse; now Germany, fighting the same enemies in a world 
war, has suffered a serious setback. All the speakers argue 
that, as they won through in 1933, so will they triumph 
this time, The prolonged German resistance at Stalingrad 
has given the Nazis the chance to add more to their stock of 
legends, and it has served as a symbol of Germany’s selfless 
fight against Bolshevism for the sake of European culture. 
Gone is the proud claim of Goebbels that the war is being 
fought by Germany for the vast economic resources of the 
Soviet Union. Instead, Germany appears once more as the 
saviour of the world against the Bolshevik terror. Britain, 
Goering said, should be fighting on Germany’s side in this 
fight ; and the Bolshevik bogy is being used in an attempt 
to lessen the ardour of Britain and the United States 
in their fight against the Nazis. But not even Goering, 
Goebbels and Hitler can hope that this sinister leaven will 
work with any rapidity in the Allied ranks, The one thing 
Germany must do, whatever may happen later, is to make 
a successful stand against Russian arms. There is no doubt 
that the Nazi leaders do think that a last great effort by the 
entire German people will enable them to get through the 
coming year. Germany is on the defensive, But one tradition 
in Germany is very strong ; a mere defensive is impossible 
and tantamount to defeat. They must attack while they 
defend. And it is for this purpose, for attack as well as for 
the vast task of defence that has been forced upon them 
now, that the Germans are being asked by every means of 
Propaganda for their last ounce of strength. Goebbels has 
used all his oratorical skill to point out that the common 
People of Germany will have the satisfaction now of seeing 
Well-to-do people and, particularly, the idle rich ruthlessly 
compelled to do war work. This is no mere demagogy. It 
8 a necessity. This is the basis of the Nazis’ last great effort. 

¢y are determined to continue the war ; and the hopeless 
Tesistance at Stalingrad shows the power the regime still has 
Over its soldiers, The fact that Hitler made no appearance 
on January 30th is being used to present him again as the 
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undaunted leader. Outside Germany, Hitler is already re- 
vealed as a supreme blunderer. Inside Germany, he is still 
displayed as the man who will save-Germany, Europe, and 
the world from Bolshevism. 


* * * 


The Civil Service 

The Government has gone a little way towards meet- 
ing the criticisms and recommendations put forward by 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure about 
the organisation and control of the Civil Service, But Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s statement will not do much to satisfy the 
more impatient critics of the Government machine, He 
announced in the debate in the House of Commons last 
week that an investigation is being undertaken into the re- 
cruitment, training and retirement of civil servants, and 
that the proposals of the Select Committee for a Staff Col- 
lege will be given careful consideration. On the question of 
Treasury control, the Chancellor agreed that some official of 
a higher status should undertake responsibility for organisa™ 
tion and methods of work, but he would not concede that 
a third Joint Secretary should be appointed to deal with 
establishment matters. The issue of the relationship be- 
tween the Treasury and Government departments remains 
where it was. The debate, which is apparently the first on 
the subject of the civil service to be held in the House of 
Commons since the war, was on the whole valuable and 
constructive. Tributes were paid on all sides to the war- 
time performance of the 700,000 civil servants now em- 
ployed. The criticisms directed against civil servants are 
now familiar ; they are slow, unwilling to take decisions and 
ready to “pass the buck.” But these criticisms, which are 
not wholly unjustified, are due primarily to the present 
system of recruitment and organisation, to the peculiar 
methods of promotion in the service and to the relatively 
low standards of remuneration, The defects, no less than 
the peculiar virtues, of the civil service have been shown 
up in wartime, when initiative and imagination are quali- 
ties which rank as high as integrity and devotion to duty. 
An enquiry into the recruitment and training of civil ser- 
vants would not solve the immediate problem of improving 
wartime efficiency ; but it could, nevertheless, be directed 
to ensure a wider opportunity of entry into the service and 
the utilisation of qualifications that will be essential in the 
problems which the Government will have to face in the 
post-war years. The reform of the Foreign Service has set 
the pace for its larger colleague. 


* * * 


Consider the Mosquito 


Few raids can have given the British people more 
human satisfaction than the raid by Mosquito bombers on 
Berlin which sent Goering to his cellar and delayed his 
January 30th speech by a full hour. Goering is the Nazi 
leader most closely connected with the savage raids on 
Britain and with a shape and character most apt for defla- 
tion. The Mosquitoes’ repeat visit in the afternoon to disturb 
Goebbels rounded off—with only one plane lost—a joyous 
occasion. The performance of the new Mosquitoes should 
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give the British people more solid grounds for satisfaction 
than even this superbly executed cocking of a snook. At a 
time when gioomy critics talk of the decline of British 
enterprise and of Britain’s un-compeuittive position in the 
post-war worid, it is no bad thing to consider what British 
designers have evoived and British workers executed under 
the stimulus of war. The output of the war factories, man 
for man, still leads the world—in itself a tribute to the 
technical skill of managers and workpeople. ‘The argument 
from design—the design of the Spittire, of the Lancaster, 
now of the Mosquito—is even more encouraging. It must 
have taken imagination and daring to conceive a Mosquito 
built all in wood, with a top speed of perhaps 430 miles 
per hour, and 2,000 horse-power engines, carrying a bomb- 
load of 2,000 Ib., yet, when the bomb-load has been dropped, 
outpacing the fastest fighter. These wooden aircraft 
are not built just for cocking snooks, as the Germans know 
well by now. In a series ot day raids they have executed 
notable destruction on plants and factories in Europe. They 
prefaced the trip to Berlin by a devastating raid on the 
Diesel works at Copenhagen. 


* x * 


More Womanpower 


The German attempt to find women for war work by 
added compulsion is discussed on page 182. Britain’s 
mobilisation of womanpower has been virtually complete 
for some time. The onty reservoir left is the smali number 
of married women without children who have no jobs 
other than ther own domestic duties. Mr Bevin now 
intends to call on these. It should be noted that he has 
always had power under Regulation 58A to direct anyone 
to do any work, but in practice he has not used his powers 
to direct women to part-time work. The result has been 
that women with homes to run have been exempt from 
war work because their domestic duties have been con- 
sidered a valid reason why they should not undertake full- 
time work outside their homes. Many of them are already, 
of course, doing part-time work in the Women’s Voluntary 
Services, the Red Cross, in wartime nurseries, and so on. 
But there are others who are not, and, in any case, Mr 
Bevin’s new application of his powers should ensure that 
the part-time work done by women with home ties is 
really worth while. Women with children under 14 living 
with them will be exempt. The other new measures 
announced by Mr Bevin last week are the amendment of 
the Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) 
Order, to include women from 18 to 40 years of age instead 
of 30 as at present, and a new Order requiring compulsory 
notification to an employment exchange when a man or 
woman leaves employment. These two measures are to 
ensure that the Ministry of Labour keeps track of all men 
and women when they change their employment. The first 
means that women up to 40, except those with children 
under 14, can only obtain employment and be engaged 
through an employment exchange, with the exception of 
certain specified employments. As a result of the other 
measure, all employers will have to notify an exchange when 
any of their workers up to pensionable age (65 and 60 for 
men and women respectively), whether full-time or part- 
time, leave their employment. Thus, though the new 
measures will not secure any large new supplies of man- 
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power for war work, they will, or should, ensure that every 
man and woman is doing a job which the Ministry ¢ 
Labour considers to be necessary in the national interes, 


* x * 


Catering Wages Bill 


Mr Bevin’s eagerly awaited Catering Wages Bill has 
aow been presented to Parliament. ‘The Bill proposes to 
establish a Statutory Commission, which will be empowered 
to examine the arrangements for regulating the remunerg- 
tion and conditions of employment in the catering trades - 
to report where these are adequate or can be made 
adequate ; and to make proposals for the establishment of 
Wages Boards where the arrangements are inadequate 0; 
non-existent. The Commission is to consist of not more 
than seven persons, and will include independent member; 
and people qualified to represent the views of employers 
and workpeopie who are not themselves directly connected 
with the trade. The workers covered by the Bill are all those 
employed in an undertaking engaged in the supply of food 
or drink for immediate consumption, or providing lodging 
accommodation. If the Minister of Labour decides, on the 
basis of the Commission’s report, to establish a Wages 
Board, he will issue an Order accordingly. The Wages 
Boards will be composed of not more than three indepen- 
dent persons with representatives in equal numbers of the 
employers and workers. They may submit to the Minister 
proposals for fixing rates of remuneration, either generally 
or for any particular work, fixing the intervals for meals or 
rest, and holiday arrangements. The Wages Boards may 
make recommendations in connection with health and 
welfare facilities and on “any matter affecting the efficiency 
or development ” of the section of the industry with which 
it is concerned. It will be free to deal with the question of 
tips. These proposals seem modest enough, and it is diffi- 
cult to see why, in themselves, they should have given rise 
to such intense opposition. Judged by the text of his Bill, 
Mr Bevin does not suggest imposing immediate regulation 
on the whole of the trade ; and, presumably, if the condi- 
tions of employment are shown to be already satisfactory 
in any branch, there will be no occasion to introduce wages 
board machinery. The Minister may be assumed to have 
Cabinet backing for his Bill ; and it may still be that not all 
the 200 Conservative MPs who originally expressed their 
determination to oppose the Bill will be prepared to carry 
their opposition into the voting lobby. 


* -_ - 


Town and Country Planning 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, at a Conference on 
“Planning for Living” held at Canterbury last week-end, 
issued a salutary warning that the term “ planning” might 
become “a smoke screen bel:ind which designs, either 
based on abstract theory or prompted by selfish interests, 
are promoted.” It is clear that the Town and Country 
Planning Association are thinking along concrete and 
socially desirable lines. Mr F. J. Osborn, the Secretary of 
the Association, described a scheme for decentralisation 
which would prevent the conglomeration of population in 
large cities and encourage the settlement of industry and 
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people in small or medium-sized towns. Many existing 
towns could be developed and some 40 or 50 new towns 
could be built under a system of satellite towns, each with 
an independent social life but linked economically to the 

t cities. A city the size of London might have 1o 
or 12 such towns, Birmingham three or four, Manchester 
and Liverpool two or three, Bristol and Southampton one 
or two, and so on. Unless something on these lines is 
planned, there is a real danger that country towns, which 
have progressively declined in recent years, may sink into 

anent economic depression. Contrary to some agri- 


culturalists, Mr Osborn thinks that whatever national 


policy to develop agriculture is adopted, the numbers 
engaged in farming will certainly not increase after the 
war, and are more likely to decline with the introduction 
of large-scale and mechanised farming, so that the raison 
@étre of most country towns—the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce—may shrink. Such a scheme might re- 
vitalise these towns and give them prestige and a new social 
and cultural life. It might arrest the drift of population to 
the large industrial centres, without artificial and costly 
stimulants, where the recommendations of the Scott report 
might only intensify the division between town and country 
by creating artificial barriers and by isolating country 
dwellers from the impact of industry. There is no reason 
why factory life should not be carried on in healthy sur- 
roundings, and with a well-developed transport system the 
old arguments of the advantages of placing firms near their 
markets and the centres of commerce have lost much of 
their validity. 


* . * 


Child’ Casualties 


The country was naturally shocked when it read of 
the bombing of the LCC school at Lewisnam, when 42 
children lost their lives. Similar feelings were aroused by 
the bombing of the boys’ school at Petworth last summer. 
Yet 1,315 children were killed on the roads in 1942, and 
the country does not shed a tear. Partly, of course, this 
confusion of sentiment is due to the fact that road accidents 
do not as a rule affect more than one or two children at 
a time ; an accident to a charabanc carrying 30 children 
on a pleasure trip would perhaps stir the national emotions 
as strongly as did the bombing of Lewisham. There is, too, 
the feeling that bombing is deliberate. Whether the German 
pilot knew he was bombing a school or not, he knew he 
would kill someone by his bombs, just as an RAF pilot 
knows he will kill people, including children, when he 
bombs Germany. But it is surely wrong to allow this factor 
to dominate the emotions too strongly. War is deliberate 
killing, and a nation which goes to war must accept the 
killing of children as one of war’s inevitable horrors. But 
the killing of children on the roads need not happen. It 
is the result of negligence, sometimes criminal negligence, 
but more often pure carelessness, and the nation’s con- 
science should be moved far more deeply than its emotions 
are by children’s deaths in air-raids. Since the beginning 
of the blitz in September, 1940, about 5,500 children have 
been killed in air-raids, From the beginning of 1940 to the 
end of last year, nearly 4,000 have been killed on the roads. 
Although total road deaths in 1942, at 6,926, were 2,243 
fewer than in 194I1—an improvement probably entirely due 
to the reduction in vehicles on the roads—children’s deaths, 
at 1,315, were only 147 fewer, and were actually 138 more 
than in 1940. It is easy to explain these casualties to children 
by the preoccupation of their parents with work and their 
consequent inability to supervise their children. But to 
explain is not to excuse the parents themselves ; the local 
authorities for not providing playgrounds where children 
tnjoy playing; the police and the magistrates for not 
enforcing the traffic laws and for letting careless motorists 
off too lightly; and the band of motorists themselves. 

at is wanted is the full awakening on the part of all 
epmened —which means the whole country—to the need- 
ess, senseless tragedy taking place on Britain’s roads, not 
‘very now and again, but day by day and hour by hour. 


* * * 
War Damage 


7 The main object of the War Damage (Amendment) 
ill, introduced in the House of Commons last week, is to 
alter the formula for determining whether a bombed build- 
ing should be classified as a total loss, qualifying for a 
Value payment, or whether it is worth restoration, 
qualifying for a “cost of works” payment. The War 
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Damage Act of 1941, as amended by the First Schedule to 
the War Damage (Amendment) Act, 1942, provided for three 
tests, namely, an estimate of the cost of making good the 
damage ; an estimate of what the property would be worth 
in the market if and when the damage is made good ; and 
an estimate of what the site would be worth in the market 
for redevelopment. No difficulties have arisen in determining 
which of the two varieties of payment are applicable in the 
case of slightly damaged buildings. But when houses have 
suffered severe damage it has been difficult to apply the 
formula, for it is almost impossible at this stage to forecast 
the course of building costs and the market price of build- 
ings. As a result, the work of the War Damage Commission 
has been held up and owners of severely damaged buildings 
had no means of knowing whether they would ultimately 
qualify for a cost of works or a value payment. In view of 
the difficulty of applying the original formula, the Govern- 
ment has decided to substitute for it estimates based on 
prices and values at the end of March, 1939. Thus,. in 
future the test will be whether or no a building would 
have been worth restoring at the pre-war level of building 
costs and values. The new Bill, in fact, removes an anomaly 
in existing legislation and its provisions should enable the 
War Damage Commission to reach an earlier decision about 
the classification of severely damaged buildings. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


During November one person, a British subject of enemy 
origin, was detained under Regulation 18B. At the end of 
the same month, 491 persons were detained under the 
regulation, of whom 74 are cases in which the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee that they should be released 
has not been accepted. 


* 


In The Economist of January 23rd, in a note on the 
Roumanian war losses, on page 102, it was erroneously 
stated that some 500,000 Roumanians had been killed. This 
is, in fact, the estimated figure for all losses—killed, 
wounded and missing. Taking the official German figures 
issued for the first fifteen weeks of the war as an average, 
it is possible to estimate that 113,655 men have been killed, 
430,950 wounded, and 85,000 are missing. This total of 
casualties is a little over the 500,000 mark, and is probably 
substantially correct. 


* 


Total income of the Unemployment Fund last year was 
£78,476,000, and the expenditure on benefit, cost of ad- 
ministration, etc., was £6,656,000. The income on the agri- 
cultural account was £1,593,000 and the expenditure 
£355,000. 


a | 
More than a century’s accumulated business 
experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank is able to place 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Why Renegotiation? 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


HE United States had been immersed in the Second 

World War only a few weeks when two news stories 
served to focus the attention of the nation and Congress 
on the need for effective anti-profiteering legislation. In 
the first of these stories the ghost of World War I walked 
again. It was the story of a decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court on February 16th last year in a suit 
instituted twenty years ago by the United States Govern- 
ment to recover from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion what it termed “unconscionable” profits made by 
that concern on shipbuilding contracts in 1917 and 1918. 
The Court in a six-man decision found for the company 
four-to-two ; but the public was perhaps more interested 
in the statement of the Court from which the finding 
largely flowed, namely, that the profits of 22 per cent 
made on the contracts involved. were not “grossly in 
excess” of others of that period. “If profits earned under 
Government contracts in general (in the World War I 
period) are taken as the standard of comparison,” said 
Justice Black in his review of the case, “the 22 per cent 
claimed here is overshadowed in too many instances for 
it to be regarded as extraordinary.” And in concluding 
the Justice marked out the boundaries for a controversy 
which was to find Congress split into at least three major 
groups over war profits policy in the ensuing months, He 
said : 

To meet this recurrent evil [profiteering] Congress has at 
times taken various measures. It has authorised price-fixing. 
It has placed a fixed limit on profits, or has recaptured high 
profits through taxation. It has expressly reserved for the 
Government the right to cancel contracts after they have 
been made. Pursuant to Congressional authority the Govern- 
ment has requisitioned existing facilities or itself built and 
operated new ones to provide needed war materials. It may 
be that one, or some, or all of these measures should be 
utilised more comprehensively, or that still other measures 
must be devised. 

Congress was shortly to be presented with evidence that 
profiteering had not passed into history with World War I. 
A Senate committee, checking the war contract perform- 
ance of industry, brought to light in March a case which, 
though in no sense representative, invited nationwide 
attention to the fact that excess profits taxes alone are 
not a specific for the evil of profiteering. This was the 
almost fanciful story of a comparatively small mid-west 
concern engaged in the manufacture of self-starters for 
airplane motors. The company, testimony revealed, paid 
out bonuses in 1941 amounting to $949,000, thereby, 
according to counsel for the investigating committee, re- 
ducing its Federal tax liability from $906,000 to $172,000. 
The secretary to the president, who had received an annual 
salary of $4,448 before the war contracts began to roll in, 
was paid $39,000 in 1941. The assistant controller, who 
had been a $2,300 Government employee in the pre-war 
days, received a $10,000 bonus before he had been with 
the company two months. Six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was distributed during the year among the em- 
ployees in the plant, who worked day and night to the 
morale-sustaining strains of phonograph recordings (of 
which the company boasted a library of 10,000), and who 
received free lunches, free dental care, free medical care 
and hospitalisation in maternity cases, a monthly bonus of 
a $50 war bond per person and at Christmas time a cash 
bonus, a turkey and an 18-jewel wrist-watch. 

Stirred by this and other less spectacular examples of 
waste in connection with war contracts, Congress decided 
to implement its tax programme with more direct control 
over production costs and profits. In the House, a Bill was 
passed setting a statutory ceiling on such profits of 6 per 
cent of costs before taxes. For a time it appeared that 
the Senate would follow suit. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee sent to that body a proposal for, not one, but a 
series of, ceilings ranging from 10 per cent in the case 


of small contracts to as low as 2 per cent on the largest 
But the Senate, not convinced when it came to the test, 
voted down the recommendations of its committee, electj 1 
instead, to strengthen the provisions of the Second Wa 
Powers Act. The central feature of the new measure, which 
was attached to the Sixth Supplemental National Defence 
Appropriations Act of 1942 and became law in the last 
week of last April, was the mandatory inclusion in al] war 
contracts of renegotiation clauses. __ 


The Revision of Contracts 


Renegotiation is carried out by Price Readjustment 
Boards of the War Department, the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Commission. It sometimes originates with the 
contractor, but ordinarily the Government takes the initia- 
tive: (1) the Government may wish to make a new con- 
tract ; (2) increased volume of production may suggest the 
need for a revision of cost estimates ; or (3) some question 
may have arisen as to the contractor’s performance or 
prices. 

The point which is constantly emphasised by the re- 
negotiation authorities is that what they are primarily 
interested in is not, as many persons believe, the recapture 
of excessive past profits, but the achievement of minimum 
costs on future war goods production. The Acct, it is true, 
operates retroactively, and in consequence renegotiation 
does frequently result in a contractor’s having to return 
some of his past (excessive) profits ; but this, it is stressed, 
is an incidental effect rather than a major purpose. 

; The renegotiation statute has been, and still is, the sub- 
ject of a good deal of criticism. Not a little of it has 
arisen from uncertainties and omissions in the original Act, 
many of which have been cleared up in a group of liberalis- 
ing amendments passed as part of the Revenue Act of 
October 22nd last. Among the more important of these 


amendments are the following: (1) renegotiation is now . 


authorised on an over-all basis, rather than contract-by- 
contract, thus not only simplifying enforcement, but 
enabling the contractor to offset contracts on which he has 
taken a loss with contracts yielding him better than normal 
profits ; (2) credits are specifically allowed to contractors 
for any excess profits taxes paid on excessive profits found 
under renegotiation ; (3) the fear has been dispelled that 
contracts might be subjected to repeated renegotiation until 
three years after the war by establishing definite time limits 
for renegotiation ; (4) the Secretary of any Department is 
authorised to make “final agreements” with contractors 
after renegotiation, providing that contracts may not be 
reopened, except on evidence of fraud, malfeasance or 
wilful misstatement of fact; and (5) certain contracts are 
specifically exempted from the requirements of [e- 
negotiation. 

Some of the criticisms advanced must be accepted as 

aving a certain amount of validity. [t is charged, for 
example, that the statute permits the Government to revise 
its bargains at the expense of the contractor ; that it provides 
no standard by which the fairness of profits may be deter- 
mined ; that it leaves the contractor uncertain about his 
profits and his financial position, and that it penalises the 
efficient producers, The more open-minded advocates of re- 
negotiation admit that there is some substance in these 
complaints. 
_ What are the unusual conditions which may be said to 
justify the granting of such sweeping discretionary control 
over war costs and profits? In wartime, materials of all 
kinds are required in unprecedented amounts and with 4 
minimum of delay. Companies find themselves called upon 
to produce articles in the manufacture of which they have 
had no previous experience. Many of the articles are new, 
and the quantities required and the rate of delivery must 
frequently be revised in the light of experience and the 
demands of the war cffort. Finally, shortages of material, 
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riorities and allocation interfere with its movement. 
Under such circumstances, original contract prices can 
represent at best little more than intelligent guesswork, Th: 
resulting profits often greatly exceed those originally con- 
tempiated. ‘i hese profits are in no sense assumed by the 
Government to represent evidence of “ proiiteering” on 
the part of the contractor; on the contrary, they are 
regarded, to use the phrase of one official, merely as “an 
index of the uncertainty regarding ultimate costs that 
existed at the time the original contract was made.” 

Why cannot th? same result be achieved through the 
excess profits tax or through a flat ceiling on profits? As to 
the first of these alternatives, the case of the company cited 
at the beginning of this article, which dissipated its earn- 
ings in bonuses and other extravagances, should supply all 
the answer that is required. When a large proportion of 
profits is taken by the EPT there is little incentive to keep 
costs down and hence to prevent inflation. As to a flat 
ceiling on profits, that is much too arbitrary. It is obvious 
that while 2 per cent might represent a satisfactory profit 
for a simple operation, such as stamping out blanks, 10 
per cent might be far too small for a company engaged in 
a complex operation requiring a large investment in plant 
facility, labour and time. 

The only practical remaining method is cost and price 
control. In normal times, competition, in theory at least, 
performs this function. But in wartime, when all production 
facilities must be utilised and when competition is auto- 
matically suspended, other means must be substituted, In 
the field of civilian goods and services control is exercised 
through the Office of Price Administration and_ the 
Economic Stabilisation Board; but it is clear that such 
control over the materials of war must present insurmount- 
able problems. 

Not even its friends contend that renegotiation is the 
perfect answer to the problem of controlling war production 
costs. They do contend, however, and with much force, 
that this technique must be compared, not with perfection, 
but with the alternatives that have been thus far put forward 
to attain the same objectives. Much, obviously, depends 
upon how renegotiation is carried out in practice. Because 
of the flexibility which it allows it is difficult to obtain 
uniformity of administration. Inevitably some contractors 
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are able to drive a better bargain than others. But this 
applies with equal validity to the original negotiation of 
contracts. In some instances this seeming favouritism is, 
moreover, a resuit of conscious policy ; for the renegotiation 
boards are under general instructions to allow a larger rate 
of profit to efficient contractors who have reduced costs 
than to those that are less efficient. This, incidentally, is 
the answer of those in charge of renegotiation to accusations 
that it tends to penalise efficiency, and that it is nothing 
more ner less than a return to the discredited “ cost-plus ” 
system of the first world war. 


American Notes 


The New Isolationism 

One obstacle to a concerted policy between Britain, 
America, Giraud and de Gaulle over North Africa is the 
existence of divergent points of view on each side of the 
Atlantic. The- United States was not in the fight at 
the time of the French collapse, and Americans did not 
come to think of Vichy as a personal betrayal. Hence a 
much greater tenderness for “men of Vichy ” and a greater 
readiness to distinguish between attentistes and traitors. 
President Roosevelt has stated his full support for the 
North African arrangements, including Peyrouton, as a 
matter of immediate military necessity and Mr Eden has 
confirmed Britain’s concurrence, presumably on this 
temporary basis. But the problem is not solved because it 
can be shelved for the moment, It will remain a serious 
problem in North Africa itself ; and the same question will 
arise, whatever point is chosen for the re-invasion of 
Europe. It is essential that the British and Americans should 
have both a joint and a progressive policy. It is a truism to 
say that the hopes of a post-war international order depend 
upon American participation in the working of that order. 
Such a break with isolationism depends, in its turn, upon 
the grouping of political forces inside the United States. 
The Democratic party, on the whole, supports active 
participation. If the Liberal wing of the Republican party 
—moen of the Stassen or Willkie stamp—support an inter- 
nationalist solution, there is hope of American participation. 
But the present trend of Liberal opinion is away from 
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Europe—an ugly and distracting area—and, to some extent, 
away from “imperialist Britain.” Russia and China hold 
pride of place as partners in world order. It is the 
Liberals who are attacking the North African arrangements 
now. The paradox is that their indignation is meat for 
the isolationists. The Washington Star went on record 
that: 

The spate of European political intrigues which we have 
had since we entered North Africa has been enough to cure 
some of the inveterate interventionists in European affairs. 
Our Army and diplomatic officers, who enjoyed the full 
confidence of the people of this country and of their 
Commander-in-Chief, have been criticised. If the Russians 
feel that they could bring peace to a continent that has been 
at war for centuries so much the better for all concerned. 

Recent developments have shown that we can deal with 
Russians in a friendly manner even more successfully than 
we can with others of our close friends and associates. One 
thing appears certain: we shall have no major disputes with 
Moscow over economic zones of influence or the air routes 
of the world. 

If the isolationists can catch the Liberals by preaching the 
virtues of Russia, the infamies of Britain and the moral 
turpitude of Europe, the hopes of securing co-operation 
from America are slight. It is all the more urgent that the 
line taken in Europe by Britain and America should be 
mutually agreed and morally uncompromised. 

* * * 


Pinpricks 


The withdrawal of the nomination of Mr Flynn as 
Minister to Australia is the first of a series of small defeats 
for the President which appear to be inevitable during the 
coming session. It appears to have been the opposition of 
some of the Southern Democratic Senators which forced 
the issue. Faced by their hostility, Mr Flynn asked the 
President for permission to withdraw his name, and the 
President consented. It is only rarely that a diplomatic 
nomination is refused confirmation by the Senate, and 
when it is remembered that Mr Flynn was until lately 
the Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, the 
breach of party discipline appears complete. This is the first 
time in the new Congress that the often-prophesied coali- 
tion between the Republicans and the Southern Democrats 
has become evident. It would be a mistake to read too deep 
a meaning into this rebuff. Although the nomination was 
never so bad as the President’s critics made out, it was, 
nevertheless, a bad slip of political judgment at a delicate 
moment. The conservative wing of the Democrats will 
probably continue to coalesce with the Republicans on a 
number of domestic issues although on the major purposes 
of winning the war it is not likely to desert the President. 
On the cards are Coneress inquiries into the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, war contracts, and Government 
payrolls. Already Congress is demanding a repeal of the 
$25,000 a year salary limit imposed by executive fiat last 
year. Where the connection between Administration policy 
and the winning of the war is direct and unmistakable, 
neither the Southern Democrats nor the Republicans are 
likely to waver. Mr Flynn’s defeat is no great loss, but it is 
a reminder of Congress’ determination to be independent, 
and of the wisdom of conserving the President’s energies 
and prestige for the larger issues of domestic policy on 
which the vigorous prosecution of the war depends. 


* * * 
Britain’s Lend-Lease 


The explosive charge that was to blow Lend-Lease sky 
high is turning out a damp squib and even a boomerang. 
What the investigation of the Senate Committee has 
accomplished is to give the Administration a platform 
from which to tell the story of Britain’s contribution to 
the common pool. Major Spugelberg, recorder of the 
Army’s purchasing board in the European theatre, has testi- 
fied that since last June only $1,000,000 has been spent 
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on purchases from British commercial sources ; the maj 
part of American requirements come from Britain as reg. 
procal aid; one example he cited was of the RAF Strip- 
ping itself of radio equipment of a certain kind in order tg 
turn it over to the Americans. The details of British assis. 
ance must make it plain that, in its absence, the American 
offensive in Africa, and air operations from the British Isic, 
would have been greatly delayed and hampered, The 
Ministry of Food has arranged for American rations in this 
country. The Ministry of War Transport has provided 
shipping and met repair and harbour charges. The Service 
and Supply Ministries have provided materials, personnej 
and the fruits of experience, in substantial quantities and 
almost infinite variety. The Admiralty, for example, provide: 
fuel and maintenance and repair facilities for American 
ships, but of even greater value has been the sharing of 
information and technical knowledge on such matters as 
anti-submarine warfare and the development of weapons. 
Designs and specifications of all kinds are freely shareg 
Living accommodation, hospitalisation and __ transport 
have been made available, as well as anti-aircraft equip. 
ment, including radio-location; aircraft, including a 
number of Spitfires; anti-tank equipment; and a mult- 
tude of stores. The provision of camps alone runs to many 
millions of pounds. Experienced RAF officers continue to 
be sent to the US to act as instructors; 4,514 balloons 
have been shipped to provide barrages for exposed American 
cities. The Ministry of Supply early in 1942 shipped 1 
complete shell-producing plants taken out of British 
munitions works. From all accounts, the vindication 
of Lend-Lease has been compiete. Even Senator Butler, 
who “dreaded to think what was going on behind the 
scenes” of Lend-Lease, has been mollified. The sores: 
point, though telatively of minor consequence except to 
those unable to buy butter, or margarine, or meat, has been 
the shipment of food to Britain and Russia. On this Mr 
Wickard has had some enlightening things to say. Ship- 
ments of butter to Russia have been less than I per cent of 
the total supply. Of the food sent to Britain, nearly one- 
tenth went direct to armed forces outside the British Isles ; 
and of the remainder, quite a lot was destined for the 
Services in Britain. His point that in December Lend- 
Lease shipments to Russia were for the first time larger 
than shipments to all British and colonial destinations should 
help to dispel the -prevalent belief that Britain is the chief 
beneficiary under Lend-Lease. 
* * * 


Stabilisation Endangered ? 


There are signs that the wage and price controls are 
again in danger. Increasing dissatisfaction with the wage 
policy laid down in the “little steel” formula is being ex- 
pressed by the leaders of the CIO and by John L. Lewis: 
and even the AFL has confessed it would not object to the 
end of the formula. Justification is to be found in the cost 
of living which is continuing to rise gradually, Already 21 
per cent above January, 1941, the cost of living registerec 
an increase of half of 1 per cent in the week ended Decem- 
ber 26th, the largest increase in any week since price 
stabilisation came into effect last May. Advances ‘in food 
prices, particularly meat, were responsible. And if the farm 
bloc can manage it, this is only a foretaste of what is tc 
come. Undeterred by their defeat last autumn, the lobbyists 
have descended upon Washington again, hopeful that the 
new Congress will prove more amenable. Their programme 
is to revise the calculation of parity upward ; to kill of 
the New Deal farm agencies designed to aid the smaller 
farmers ; and to gain recognition for agriculture as a wat 
industry, for as the head of the Farm Bureau is reported 
to have said: “ By God, if this is a war industry, you’ve go 
to givé us a price.” The fight between labour and agricul- 
ture for a larger share of the diminishing civilian cake, the 
recurring theme of the domestic front, is exacerbated by 
the rivalry between the union leaders. It looks as though 
another strong lead from the President would become 
necessary. Unfortunately it is far from certain that this 
Congress will accept it. 


Shorter Note 


The seventh monthly report of the War Production 
Board shows that in December output of munitions was 
14 per cent above November and was the greatest on 
record. Aircraft production increased 20 per cent, 4 
5,489 planes were delivered to the Services and the Allies. 
The Maritime Commission delivered 108 merchant ships 
totalling 1,167,000 deadweight tons. Tank output has 
reached its peak, with a decline scheduled for 1943. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





North Africa’s Food 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE food position in North Africa appears in the light of 
T recent reports to be rather tense. Old shortages have 
remained and grown more acute, and new ones have 
appeared. A glance at the French papers published in North 
Africa is enough to show that black markets have spread 
extensively ; the papers publish lists of penalties im- 
posed upon speculators in food and other goods. And the 
food bottle-necks are the subject of the few speeches by 
local businessmen and administrators which appear in the 
strongly censored press. 

There have apparently been various types of shortages. 
Some of them are of a permanent character; others can 
be explained by the economic drain to which North Africa 
had been subjected before the Allied landings, and still 
others have been artificially created by abuses and specula- 
tion. The shortages of sugar, tea, coffee, textiles, shoes, soap, 
agricultural machinery and fuel (petrol and coal) belong to 
the first category. All these goods used to be imported to 
Algeria and Morocco from France. At the time of the 
Allied landings, most of the consignments for 1942 were not 
yet delivered to North Africa. This can be seen from the 
official announcement of the Vichy Ministry of Food, which 
has stated that the supplies of sugar, textiles and coal avail- 
able to French consumers will now be greater than before 
owing to the non-delivery of those gocds to North Africa. 
The same is true of soap, which used to be imported from 
Marseilles. A part of the soap consumed in Algeria and 
Morocco used to be supplied by Tunisian factories, but 
contact with the latter has now been cut off. 


Shipments to France 


The reported shortage of bread is due to entirely different 
teasons. In cereals (as well as in livestock), Algeria and 
Morocco are surplus countries. Wheat used to be the second 
biggest item, next to phosphates, in Moroccan exports. 
Algerian grain exports amounted to nearly one million 
quintals in 1938, and they rose to about 1,800,000 quintals 
in 1941. ‘The export surpluses used to vary from year to 
year, according to the weather and the harvests. The 
harvest in 1942 was rather poor. There was a prolonged 
drought which reduced the year’s crops. Even so, North 
Africa might have secured a reasonable degree of self- 
sufficiency in cereals had it not been for the exceptionally 
heavy shipments to France during 1942. Exports of wheat 
exceeded the quota fixed by Vichy; it had been agreed 
that Vichy would avail itself of this surplus in order to 
tide over the soudure—the difficult gap between two crops 
—after which North Africa would receive in return a con- 
siderable amount of wheat from the French crops. This, 
however, did not materialise. That this is the real reason 
for the present bread shortage in North Africa has been 
confirmed by various sources. In Vichy, M. Bonnafous 
tated that France had received great quantities of North 
African grain which helped the country to meet the demand 
during the soudure, and in Algiers the same point was 
stressed by M. Pauze, the head of the General Delegation 
for Economy in the High Commissariat. 

Similarly, large shipments of oats, barley and maize went 
‘0 France, although the deliveries of these cereals did not 
‘ome up to Vichy’s expectations. The same is partly true 
of vegetables. In November, 1942, Vichy complained 
that it had not received about 290,000 quintals of dried 
Vegetables and vegetable seeds expected from North Africa, 

ut this was only a small part of the quota which had 
already been shipped to France before the Allied landings. 

¢ following items of the annual quotas were not delivered 
to France by the beginning of November last: —250,000 
quintals of dates, 100,000 quintals of dried figs, 37,000 
‘Quintals of almonds and 35,000 tons of salted and dried fish. 


Similarly, only 700,000 out of a total quota of 5.5 million 
hectolitres of Algerian wines were shipped to France, These 
figures, however, were exceptions to the rule. In all the 
more essential foodstuffs, Algeria and Morocco were very 
severely drained. The immediate effect of the cutting off 
of North Africa on the food position in France itself appears 
therefore to be slighter than it might be inferred from 
abstract statistical computations, and certainly slighter than 
anti-Allied propaganda would make the French public 
believe. What matters in the short run is not the statistical 
summary of North Africa’s normal production or of its 
capacity to export, but the fact that the bulk of the year’s 
agricultural produce was already exported before November, 
1942. The shortages of basic foodstuffs have, unlike those 
in textiles, sugar and fuel, not been due to the economic 
structure of the countries concerned. They have been of a 
more temporary character. They are the legacy of the Vichy 
period. Yet they are bound to last for a number of months, 
at least up to the new harvests, unless substantial Allied 
imports relieve the strain in the meantime. 


Mismanagement and Abuses 


The position has been further aggravated by obvious 
mismanagement and plain abuses. The rationing system 
has been strained and compromised by the privileges 
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accorded to the supporters of Vichy. Members of the 
Légion des Combattants and of the SOL still receive special 
“ bons,” which entitle them to buy abnormally high rations 
of all kinds of foodstuffs. Apart from its pouitical taste, such 
a malpractice is bound to disrupt rationing and to turn 
into ridicule all the official exhortations against hoarding 
and speculation. 

The food position has probably also been affected by the 
financial factor. The new exchange rate of the franc has 
given rise to some criticism which has been voiced by the 
French General Delegate for: Economy, M. Pauze. It seems 
doubtful whether the exchange rate itself ought to be 
blamed, as the difference between the rate of £1:175 fr. 
in 1940 and the first new rate of £1:300 fr. is certainly 
smaller than the decline in the franc’s purchasing power 
that has taken place in the meantime. And this week’s cut 
to £1:200 fr. (discussed on page 185) leaves the franc 
overvalued rather than undervalued. But the fact remains 
that currency is expanding, while the amount of goods 
available is shrinking. The new budget of the High Com- 
missariat will not ease the position. Expenditure in 1943 
for French Africa (excluding the areas under General de 
Gaulle) has been put at 8.5 milliard francs, of which 7.3 
milliards will be spent for war purposes. True, there ought 
to be quite a sufficient “cover” for the North African franc 
(some gold reserves as well as French assets frozen in 
Allied countries). But under war conditions it is not the 
“cover” but a sound system of controls which prevents 
inflationary developments. 


Political Uncertainty 


The general background of these inflationary symptoms 
as well as of the hoarding and speculation is, of course, the 
feeling of political uncertainty. The vicissitudes of the 
affaire Darlan were hardly conducive to reassuring the local 
population about the stability of the new set-up. And some 
tension is bound to prevail as long as the Tunisian campaign 
is not brought to a successful conclusion. Meanwhile, the 
crisis can be partly mitigated by Allied supplies. A 
beginning has already been made with the shipment of some 
tens of thousands of tons of food to North Africa and with 
the distribution of some petrol between local farmers. But 
the scope of Allied relief is necessarily limited by the 
amount of shipping space free for non-military cargoes. 
Stricter rationing measures and a more energetic struggle 
against abuses and black markets are probably necessary, 
at least until conditions allow a more generous flow of 
Allied supplies. A step in this direction was made by the 
census of all grain stocks taken during the last weeks of 
1942. 


e 9 e ° cit aie 
Eire's Financial Position 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 

January 14th 


THE first nine months of the current financial year have 
yielded satisfactory results when allowance is made for the 
profound shock administered by the war to the Irish 
economic system. Although the country has succeeded in 
remaining neutral, considerable expense on military and 
civil defence became inevitable. On the other hand, some 
sources of revenue—for example, customs duties—neces- 
sarily declined. Although a substantial deficit is disclosed, 


the figures of revenue and expenditure show an improve- 
ment on last year’s returns :— 


April-Dec., April-Dec., 
1941 1942 
£ £ 
Revenue............... 23,424,230 25,231,449 
Expenditure ........... 28,492,665 29,399,597 
i 5,068,435 4,168,148 


_ The following table shows the changes that took place 
in the leading categories of revenue. The third column 


shows the estimated revenue under each head for the whole 
of the current year :— 


April-Dec., April.-Dec, Estimate 

1941 1942 for year 
1942-3 
: £000 £000 £000 
Customs eer Et ae 8,647 8,428 10,265 
hte Pe ee 5,432 5,670 7,360 
Motor vehicle duties..... 493 308 600 
Death Duties .:......... 942 952 1,330 
 Pinéneddcelsenes 397 376 463 
Income Tax and Surtax.. 3,498 ‘[°% 4,409 9,226 
Corporation Profits Tax. . 322 ' Sa 2,570 
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Practically every type of tax yielded an increased 
The excepuons in the case of customs and motor dung 
renect the reauctuion of imports and the restriction oq 
private motoring. It appears as if the estimate for the whole 
year will be sateiy reaused. Income tax and motor duties 
are mostly coliected in the last quarter of the financial yea 
‘The balance in the Exchequer was reduced from {2,394,375 
on April ist to £203,707 on December 31st. ‘The remainder 
of the deficit was financed by ways and means advances of 
£1,700,000 and other borrowing of £500,000. Savings cep. 
uficates were issued to the amount of £325,000 in excess of 
those paid off. Assuming that the revenue exhibits the 
buoyancy expected in the present quarter, outstandi 
ways and means advances shouid be repaid and the yea 
should end without any further addition to the fioating debi, 

It is plain, however, that new borrowing will be ne 
in the coming year. There is no reason to hope for any 
reduction in expenditure until the war situation is much 
clearer. Revenue has probably approached, if it has not 
already exceeded, the limit of its capacity to expand, It is 
generally agreed that any increase in the rates of direct 
taxation wou.d produce disappointing results, and increases 
in indirect taxation are hardly feasible. The question that 
will confront the Minister, in framing his Budget for next 
year, will, therefore, be, not whether borrowing is neces. 
sary, but how much will need to be borrowed and at what 
rate. Judged by the yield on existing Government securities, 
the credit of the country is very sound, The yield per cent 
on the outstanding issues of Irish Government loans is, 
when allowance is made for redemption, almost identical 
with that obtainable on British stocks of simular maturity, 
For exampie, the yield on the 4} per cent Third National 
Loan (1950-70) is £2 7s. 9d. per cent. It is not too much to 
expect that a fairly long loan could be successfully floated 
at slighty under 3 per cent. There is much to be said in 
favour of borrowing a considerable sum while the condi- 
tions are as favourable as at present. Large idle bank 
balances have accumulated, and alternative outlets for the 
investment of current savings are few and scanty. When 
the emergency ends there will be a demand for capital in 
many directions, and the market will, almost certainly, move 
against borrowers. The Government is preparing large plans 
of capital expenditure for the post-war period and might be 
weil advised to complete its borrowing while conditions 
remain favourable. 

The question is sometimes asked whether the Irish 
Government should not be able to borrow at a rate sub- 
stantially lower than that suggested. Attention is called to 
the terms on which the British Government is borrowing 
part of its war expenditure in the short loan market. What 
is not fully realised is that such borrowing depends upon 
the Government’s possessing complete control of the capital 
market, and that, even in these conditions,’ the problem of 
funding this short-term debt will have to be faced sooner 
or later. In estimating the lowest rate at which the Irish 
Government could hope to obtain accommodation, attention 
must be paid to the alternative openings available to Irish 
investors. So long as it is possible to obtain anything 
the neighbourhood of 3 per cent on British gilt-edged 
securities of reasonably long maturity, any lower rate would 
not appear to be feasible for Irish Government loans. The 
suggestion that the banks cou!d provide large amounts at 
rates approximating to the rates charged on short loans in 
Great Britain to-day ignores the fact that there is no money 
market in Dublin. Moreover, the great majority of the 
deposits in the Irish banks are savings deposits on which 
interest has to be paid. If the banks are to carry on at a 
profit, it is necessary that their assets should yield a return 
bearing some reasonable relation to their liabilities. 


Germany’s Health 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE statistical black-out makes it impossible to give 4 clear 
picture of health conditions in German Europe; but 1 
becomes clear from the scanty reports available that disease 
is taking a heavy toll, particularly of the civilian ae 
of the eastern territories. In Warsaw hospitals alone, — : 
ing to one report, 50 persons die every day from tyP nin 
and infantile mortality has grown sevenfold in cert 
districts of Finland. The fight against malaria in the d 
is endangered by a grave ro ae of quinine, Numerou 
cases of scu occur all over Europe. sig 

Germany iieelf is probably in a better position than re 
of the subjugated countries, as far as the nee “ 
population is concerned; no great increase in 
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ity has taken place, according to official statements, 
and the police authorities claim to have prevented a wide- 

typhus epidemic within the Reich proper. But even 
in Germany, where the statistical records are less inadequate 
than in the occupied countries, the people’s health has been 
affected by war conditions, For instance, the combined 
figure for diphtheria and scarlet fever cases within the 
territory of the Old Reich increased by 68 per cent between 
1938 and 1941, and again by 64 per cent between the first 
half of 1941 and the first half of 1942, The number of new 
tuberculosis cases increased by 27 per cent between 1939 
and 1941, and by another 8 per cent between the first half 
of 1941 and the first half of 1942. The number of dysentery 
cases doubled in the first two years of the war. Moreover, 
the medical authorities admit that a “slight increase” has 
taken place in the number of cases of venereal disease, and 
that dental conditions have greatly deteriorated. The 
Klinische Wochenschrift recently wrote that the army of 
sufferers from stomach trouble has increased during the 
war, owing to overwork, anxiety, irregular ways of living, 
and to the unhealthy diet. 

The Nazis claim that the number of sufferers from some 
of these illnesses is still considerably smaller than during 
the first Great War. But this may be said to be due to the 
spectacular improvement in health conditions during the 
period of the Weimar Republic. The advent of Nazism in 
1933, with its subsequent turmoil in the general living con- 
ditions of the people, completely reversed this trend, and 
a rapid deterioration of health conditions had taken place 
long before the outbreak of war. Consequently, the number 
of cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and various other 
illnesses in 1938 was again larger than in 1913, although 
this was not true, for instance, of tuberculosis. Neurosis, 
which has been on the increase ever since the last war, has 
now apparently reached a new peak. 

A more general indication of health conditions in Ger- 
many is provided by the frequent queues in front of 
chemists’ shops ; according to Goebbels’ paper, Das Reich, 
there has been an increase of nearly 150 per cent in the 
turnover of chemists’ shops, owing mainly to the increasing 
demand for medical preparations, particularly anodynes 
and sleeping drugs. The paper asserts that these turnovers 
would be still larger if all the customers could get what they 
ask for ; the case of one typical Berlin chemist’s shop is 
featured where only one-third of the customers can be 
served, 

An unscrupulous, and completely hypocritical, propa- 
ganda campaign is being waged against what is called the 
drug mania, The Reich Health Leader, Dr Conti, for in- 
stance, has pointed out in a speech in Finland that he 
believes in “ natural cures,” that is, fresh air and healthy 
food, rather than in strong medicines. The same Dr Conti 
has just issued an order, according to which special food 
should from now on be prescribed to patients only in very 
exceptional circumstances. It is, for instance, considered as 
“senseless ” to provide extra food to persons suffering from 
malignant tumours ; and patients who smoke while they 
are ill should on no condition receive extra food. 

It was already a special feature of German health insur- 
ance statistics between 1933 and 1938 that an increase in the 
number of deaths and visits to the doctor was not accom- 
panied by any appreciable change in the number of work- 
ing days lost through illnesses. At present, workers are ex- 
horted not to stay away from work except in unavoidable 
circumstances. About 60 per cent of all sufferers from pul- 
monary tuberculosis and 80 to 90 per cent of those suffer- 
ing from arrested tuberculosis are gainfully occupied. The 
German Tuberkuloseblatt admits that “ this valuable source 
of labour must not be wasted,” but the paper disapproves 
of the fact that many patients are employed “under very 
unsuitable conditions.” 

Among other reasons for the deterioration of health con- 
ditions is the growing shortage of the medical personnel, 
which is due partly to the pre-war policy of the Nazis, but 
mainly to special war conditions. Less than one doctor is, 
On the average, available for every 10,000 of the civilian 
Population, and there is also a great shortage of trained 
furses. Hardly less damaging is, in the long run, the moral 
decline of the German medical profession—or, at least, of 
Its official representatives. The key positions of the German 
health organisations have been taken over by doctors be- 
Onging to the SS. to whom the achievement of a “high 
iological standard ” is their foremost professional duty: 
they are resolved, in fact, only to save “valuable” lives. 

ormer Communists and other “ anti-social ” persons, who 
are suffering from tuberculosis, are detained in special wards 
ut do not receive any treatment ; their recovery is not con- 
Sidered to be in the national interest. 
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WHICH FOODS 
GIVE US 


ENERGY? 


Everybody knows that the man who does 
hard manual work and the child who is 





never still for a moment need more energy-: 
producing foods than the man who sits all 
day in an office. Yet even the sedentary 
worker needs a diet of which half at least 
consists of carbohydrates, the energy-givers. 

Obviously, then, the carbohydrates are 
important, especially for children. Fortu- 
nately they are cheap and so varied that any 
shortage in one group can be made up by 
substituting others in good supply. 

Starch and sugars are the main carbo- 
hydrates. Starch is the chief constituent of 
flours and cereals. Potatoes, and the pulses 
such as peas and beans, are also rich in 
starch. Sugars are, of course, a problem 
to-day and it is best to save the syrup, 
honey, jam or chocolate for the children. 

Fats are the other energy-makers. They 
give a reserve of energy while carbohydrates 
give quick energy. Fats are provided by 
lard, suet, dripping, butter, margarine and 
fat meat. Don’t overlook the herring either ; 
whether you eat him as bloater, kipper, 
or fresh herring, he’s fine food for energy. 





| This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT <Q LIVER OTL 
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Germany 
Replacing Losses 


T= German press is unanimous in declaring that the 
new phase of war economy introduced by Speer in 
the spring of last year created an entirely new situation 
marked, for the first time, by total planning and complete 
concentration of industries for war production. This is not 


the first time that the Germans have announced that at- 


last a total war economy has been organised, a fact which 
betrays some confusion about the meaning of total war. 
At the beginning of the war, the plan was to introduce 
complete rationing immediately, to close down civilian 
industries to an absolute minimum, and to concentrate 
industrial resources for war production. The full plan was 
not carried out. Until the autumn of 1941, Germany’s 
economy was a mixture of planning and pre-war restric- 
tion. Before and after the outbreak of war, arms production 
grew in part because of continued territorial expansion. 

During 1942, under the strain of the war in Russia, 
Speer (industry), Sauckel (labour), and Backe (agriculture) 
set out to apply the full plan. Its main feature was the 
ruthless closing-down of factories in all sectors of the 
economy in order to concentrate resources for war pro- 
duction in the most efficient plants. The war production 
programme was supplemented by a single production 
mrogramme for civilian commodities ; the independence of 
separate factories and concerns was practically abolished : 
patents, production methods and secret processes had to 
be exchanged between factories on the orders of Speer’s 
controlling engineers. 

The keynote was concentration, and the process is still 
not completed. Speer’s ideal is the one-purpose factory— 
that is, the concentration of the manufacture of a single 
article, formerly produced in a number of factories owned 
by different concerns, into a single factory. The obstacles 
to this largely come from the relics of the former “ free ” 
market conditions. Compulsory standardisation and ration- 
alisation were the methods used to achieve the greatest 
possible concentration. 

All these changes were forced upon the German war 
economy by the growing demand of the Wehrmacht for 
man-power. During 1942, however, it was still possible to 
import workers from occupied countries ; official sources 
stated that the total number of foreign civilians employed 
in Germany rose from 2,138,000 in February, 1942, to 
3,500,000 on October I, 1942. In the last quarter of 1942, 
the import of civilian workers continued at the same rate. 

Even so, for this year’s sowing in the spring an addi- 
tional 500,000 workers have been called for, because of the 
calling-up of more men for the army. If Germany’s military 
losses are to be replaced in order to bring the effective 
strength of the Wehrmacht in the spring and summer of 
this year up to anything like the level of 1942, many 
hundreds of thousands of men will have to leave industry 
and agriculture. The occupied countries can hardly yield 
any more labour. The area for recruiting slave labour in 
Russia !s being steadily narrowed. The satellite countries, 
Italy, Hungary and Roumania, cannot at the same time 
supply man-power for their depleted armies as well as for 
German industry. 

The last resort must therefore be to Germany’s own 
people. The new law compelling every man from 
16 to 65, and every woman from 17 to 45, to “ contribute 
by work and exertion to the war” is mainly a political 
gesture. Compulsory labour was actually decreed as long 
ago as June, 1938. The new law extends compulsion to 
more age groups: and its intention is not so much to 
bring in fresh workers as to compel the transfer of men 
and women of all age groups from their present occupation 
to work at other jobs in other places. Accord'ng to the 
census of 1939, the total number of men and women 
covered by the new law amounted in Greater Germany 
(not including the incorporated provinces of Poland) to 
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at War 


43,716,000, of whom 32,435,000 were gainfully Occupied, 
In theory, 11,281,000 men and women were available at the 
beginning of the war who could be brought jnt 
employment, i.e., 2,944,000 men and 8,337,000 women, Of 
the women, 7,177,000 were married. Among this reserye 
there are a great number of persons unfit for work ; ang 
since the outbreak of war, the great bulk of the availab). 
women have already been recruited for war work, 

Concentration in the full sense is being applied now tp 
labour. The question is whether the required transfers are 
practically possible. The rationalisation of working pro- 
cesses has been carried very far, and the attempt to organise 
single-purpose factories makes it possible to replace called. 
up workers without great difficulty where no special skill 
is required. The majority of armament works have great 
experience in training new workers in a very short time. 
The fact that an additional 500,000 workers are needed for 
agriculture suggests that the Wehrmacht has lately beep 
recruiting mainly agricultural workers and peasants. This 
implies that skilled workers in industry are still res 
and that, in the first place, women will be directed to work 
in agriculture. But an equally large number of workers will 
be needed to replace called-up industrial workers. Where 
are these to come from? Retail shops and the small busi- 
nesses of independent artisans have been combed out 
repeatedly since 1938. The fresh concentration which began 
in the spring of 1942 has combed through civilian industries 
without very great results. The workers set free in the 
cigarette and tobacco, textile, clothing and shoe industries 
can be numbered in tens of thousands only. The railways, 
civil service, hospitals, kindergartens and similar establish- 
ments have all needed more labour because of the war. 
Retail business, however, has been steadily declining, and 
the small shops may still, in spite of the earlier combing- 
out, be the greatest single source of additional labour. 

Retail shops will probably be closed down in great 
numbers. In short, the distributive and catering sector of the 
economy is the most likely source for fresh labour. Mass 
feeding in communal kitchens on a much bigger scale than 
hitherto will be unavoidable. Success depends on the degree 
of mobility the German war economy has achieved. There 
is no doubt that mobility and the organisation of “ shock- 
work” has been the outstanding feature of Germany’s eco- 
nomic organisation ever since rearmament began before the 
war, and it is possible that, by these means, direct war pro- 
duction may be maintained during the winter—careful pre- 
parations were made during the autumn to assemble the 
necessary raw material and fuel. 


1918—1943 


The present situation is not directly comparable with 
1918. But Germany is in a position similar to 1918. The 
index of production remained almost unchanged in 1917 
and 1918; probably it has again been stationary since the 
end of 1941. The rate of losses in men and material is pro- 
bably about the same as in 1917-18, and there is every 
reason to believe that individual output per worker 1s 
steadily declining. In October, 1918, output per man-shift 
in the coal mines in the Ruhr area had fallen by 28 per cent 
compared with 1913. The decline may be smaller this t me 
so far. Yet even the German papers cannot hide the fact 
that individual efficiency has been falling off for a long 
time now. At the end of 1917, actual production still 
showed a tendency to rise. But now, as then, the reserves 
of man-power for the Wehrmacht are grow'ng perilously 
small if war output is to be maintained. For every 100 
men conscripted in 1916, only 46 were conscripted in 1917 
and 28 in 1918. Germany is even worse off in this war. The 
total number of men born in the years between 1921 am 
1925 is smaller with each year. The 1925 class is on'y 87 
per cent of the 1920 class. It can thus be sa‘d, almost with 
certainty, that the losses which the German army has 
suffered in the summer of 1942 and during this winters 
battles cannot be replaced. The 1925 class, which is a‘ready 
in military training and will be available for service at the 
front in the spring, is totally insufficient; and the with- 
drawal of equivalent numbers of men from war industries 
will make it imvossib'e to maintain war production at the 
present level. This dilemma cannot be solved by organ 
sation or by the pretence of a transition, at last, to really 
total war. Germany’s industrial and military power 18 00 
the decline, and no political or economic decree can restore 
the Wehrmacht to the strength necessary for defence 
against continued offensives. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Gas Shares 


HE buying of industrial ordinary shares for 
“ recovery ” (which is basically part of the general 
movement into equities which seems characteristic of the 
later years of every war in every country) has now passed 
into its third—and last—stage. After the fall of France 
in June, 1940, everything was “cheap,” and investors had 
only to shut their eyes and thrust a pin anywhere in the 
Stock Exchange List. During the second phase, greater 
glectivity was necessary ; but it was still possible for pur- 
chasers to choose stocks whose post-war position seemed 
well assured and which, meanwhile, were making suffi- 
cient profits in wartime to earn their keep handsomely. 
For companies whose shares came into this category, EPT, 
paradoxically, provided a species of profits cushion, since 
a deficiency in standard earnings in any year could be re- 
couped out of taxation paid in earlier years. But the time 
when investors could have their bread buttered, as it were, 
on both sides, has now passed. The only “ recovery ” stock 
left on the market’s shelves consists for the most part of 
shares in industries where “ recovery” has its literal mean- 
ing of future revival from present malaise. Buyers of such 
securities must accept the conditions which normally fall 
to the lot of the speculative long-term investor, and take 
a moderate income return now—or none at all—in antici- 
pation of benefits, by way of increased income and capital, 
to come. 

Gas shares are, perhaps, the most typical of all examples 
in this group. The obvious vulnerability of gas-making 
plants to air attack is largely responsible for the official 
precaution which has resulted in non-publication of annual 
accounts. Stockholders, consequently, must draw what 
conclusions they can from a comparison of current divi- 
dends with those paid before the war. In this respect, 


experience has been very mixed, as the following table 
shows : — 


ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 








Company (Calendar Years) | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
% , % | % 

Gas Light and Coke 5-6 5-6 3:95 | es 
S. Metropolitan . 53 53 4 | = 
Commercial . 5 4 13 a 
§. Suburban . 6 6 34 | 3 
Wandsworth . 7 63 3} | 4 (a) 
Liverpool .. . . 6 | 6 6 | 6 (0) 
Newcastle . . 58 58 58 | 58 (c) 
Sheffield . || 6} -— | a? 








(a) For 1942, 5 per cent. 
(6) Interim for 1942 reduced from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent. 
(c) For 1942, 6-9 per cent. 


Broadly, the provincial gas companies have maintained 
their pre-war rates of dividend fairly “well, even in cities 
which have had their share of enemy bombing. In London, 
experience has been less favourable. Although the Wands- 
worth company is paying a higher dividend for 1942 than 
1941, the largest of the Metropolitan concerns—Gas Light 
and Coke, South Metropolitan and the related Commercial 
‘ompany—have paid no dividends on their ordinary and 
(non-cumulative) preference stocks later than 1940. So far, 

erefore, as investors are interested in “ recovery” in its 
stfict sense, the London companies offer the most fruitful 
eld of investigation. So far as the industry’s post-war 
Prospects generally are the relevant factor, special interest 
attaches to the provincial companies’ stocks. 

Although market prices of leading gas company stocks 
have risen like everything else on the Stock Exchange re- 
cently, they are still appreciably below the pre-war level, 
and yields, even on stocks which have maintained divi- 

Nds throughout the war, are higher. This is clearly 
brought out by the table given in the opposite column. 

€ average yield on the dividend-paying stocks in this 
table is above rather than below 5 per cent, against a current 

Sure for industrial equities as a whole (according to the 


Actuaries’ index) of 4.29 per cent. Before the war, the 
differential was the other way ; for at the end of 1938 this 
index computed the yield on representative gas shares 
at §.27 per cent, and on industrials generally at 6.13 per 
cent. 

The industry’s wartime handicaps have been due less to 
enemy projectiles (with a few exceptions) than to the 
changed distribution of population and industrial demand, 





StocK PRICES AND YIELDS 























| | 
1936-39 1940-42 | Yiek 
ed | Present at 
Company ] l Price P nt 
Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest Price 
| { | | 
Gas Light and Coke— | 
ee ee 28/74 | 13/6 18/3 9/6 17/6 {Nil 
4% Cons. Pref. Stk. ...| 110% | 69 81; 49 86 Nil 
S. Metrop.—Ord. Stk.. ..| 136 53 774 29 754 Nil 
6% Pref. Stk.;| 152 85 92 65 94 Nil 
Commercial—Ord. Stk....| 105 48 603 25 65 Nil 
S. Suburban—Ord. Stk...| 136 65 873 54 91 3-29 
Wandsworth—Cons. Stk..| 164 85 88 55 104 4-81 
Liverpool—Ord. Stk...... 138 95 110} 89 104 5-77 
Newcastle—Ord. {1...... 28/6 18/- 20/4 14/6 21/- 6°57 
Sheffield—Cons. Stk...... 149 115 130 1074 130 5-00 
| 











to rising costs and labour shortages. The physical diffi- 
culties have tended rather to ease as the war has pro- 
gressed ; but operational conditions have been, if anything, 
intensified. Coal supplies have fallen off in quantity and 
quality, and though a reduction in the calorific values of 
gas made has helped to conserve coal supplies, it has not 
fully compensated for troubles due to the use of types of 
coal for which existing plants were never intended. Womén 
have replaced some men, but there are limits to labour 
dilution and substitution. Some of the industry’s spokesmen 
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have complained that authorised increases in gas prices 
have barely offset higher operating costs. The governor and 
managing director ot Gas Light and Coke has gone so far 
as to say that, in London, the industry is subsidising the cost 
of living—though how far that is true of the rest of the 
country is a moot point. On the whole, it is probably true 
to say that the net position of the industry has not worsened 
during the last year, and that in some areas, including 
London, it has slightly improved. The present trend of 
dividends is, on the whole, upward. 

With the return of peace, many of the gas industry’s 
wartime difficulties will be removed—but perhaps not 
wholly and certainly not immediately. Over a period, costs, 
presumably, will tend to fall, and labour will be released 
to the industry. The extent and distribution of the peace- 
time demand for gas, however, is bound to be a function 
of two factors which are difficult to estimate at the moment. 
The first is the extent to which Government policy will 
determine the location, character and activity of British 
industry as a whole. “Planning,” if it is widely applied, 
may have a good deal to say on such questions as whether 
the old trades should go back to the old places; what should 
be done with the new factories which have sprung up on 
unexpected sites during the war ; whether industry should 
have a permanently wider spread, geographically ; and how 
far policies like the maintenance of full employment will 
demand differentiation in the encouragement given to 
various industries, in the conditions of this country’s post- 
‘war environment. 

The second vital, but unpredictable, factor will be the 
relations of gas with its competitor, the electricity industry. 
Up to the war, the gas industry had given on the whole 
a good account of itself in the struggle with its vigorous and 
rapidly growing competitor. On a long view of the future, 
the scales may appear to be somewhat weighted against 
the older industry; but there are factors on the other 
side which investors should not. underestimate. For one 
thing, if the Ministry of Fuel and Power is continued as a 
permanent peacetime department, it is unlikely that it will 
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be prepared to allow competition to go to extreme lengths 
between two forms of power production which can pot, 
claim to be making efficient use of indigenous natural re. 
sources. At the moment, competition is iumited by gentie. 
men’s agreement ; but, in the national interest, any “ regula- 
tion” after the war must come from a higher source than 
the industries themselves. Under any conditions, however 
the gas industry has a considerable field for increased 
economies and higher earnings in the reorganisation of jts 
operations on a wider regional basis. Before the war, foy;. 
fifths of the total undertakings in England and Wales sup- 
plied only one-eighth of the total gas made. And on the 
production and selling side, gas-making is linked, through 
its “ residuals,” to some of the newest and most progres. 
sive trades ia the country—chemicals (industrial ang 
pharmaceutical), dye-stuffs and—not least important— 
plastics. Before the war, receipts from this side of the 
industry were considerable ; in the last complete pre-war 
year, Gas Light drew 21 per cent of its total gross revenye 
and South Metropolitan 20 per cent, from the sale of 
residuals and by-products. 

Clearly, conditions outside the industry’s own control will 
determine whether this side of its activity is destined to 
have greatly increased—perhaps decisive—importance over 
the next twenty to fifty years. Much may then turn on the 
industry’s adaptability, and the brains and financial re. 
sources which it is able to attract, as an industry at once 
“old” and “new.” That, however, is looking some way 
ahead. Balancing the more immediate pros and cons, it 
would seem that, while the ordinary stocks of gas companies 
which are paying regular dividends may still have a limited 
distance to go, in order to catch up with equities in 
general, in a market which is still rising, the dividendless 
London stocks have the larger “recovery” element. But 
they are unlikely to regain all their former status until 
post-war conditions have become sufficiently “ normal,” and 
the medium-term outlook, at least, sufficiently clear, to 
bring back to the market the conservative type of investor 
to whom gas stocks formerly made a strong appeal. 


Finance and Banking 


More Notes in Circulation 


The post-Christmas return of notes from the public 
was halted over the past week, the active circulation over 
the seven days to last Wednesday showing an increase of 
£3,225,000 to £911,285,000. The seasonal reflux from the 
year-end peak has this year amounted to over £15 millions, 
as against a comparable figure of about £11 mullions a year 
ago. The latest recovery in the circulation must be inter- 
pseted in terms of end-of-month requirements, and the 
downward trend of notes may reassert itself for the next 
few weeks. One factor which will affect the note situation 
this year will be the influx or efflux of armed forces to or 
from this country. On present indications, this promises to 
work in favour of a reduction in the Bank of England 
circulation and of a correspond.ng increase in the issue of 
Allied military authority notes. The credit basis was appre- 
ciably reduced this week, the Bank return showing a fall of 
£36,345,000 to £139,512,000 in bankers’ deposits. This last 
figure is at present about sufficient to ensure adequate 
supplies of credit in the short loan market at other than 
making-up periods. During the past few days supplies of 
short loan funds have been no more than adequate, and 
borrowers have been hard put to it to balance their books 
-without having recourse to special assistance. The position 
is still being eased by an excess of Treasury maturities over 
payments, though a considerable part of the current 
maturities are in official hands. These maturities are partly 
responsible for the fall of £25,110,000 in the Government 
securities of the Bank of England, though an additional 
explanation is probably provided by the repayment of ways 
and means advances, which were shown to be outstanding 
to the amount of £24 millions at the end of last week. This 
reduction in the Bank’s security holding, together with the 
rise in the circulation and an increase of £3,396,000 in 
public deposits, are the principal factors contributing to 
the contraction of bank cash over the past week. 


* * * 


Dollar-Sterling Free Rate 


With the virtual unification of sterling accounts held 
‘for United States residents, the free market for sterling in 


New York has almost disappeared. There is, however, one 
somewhat disguised form in which such a market remains, 
It is as an ancillary to the New York Stock Exchange 
market in such sterling securities as War Loan, British- 
American Tobacco, Imperial Tobacco, Distillers and other 
important industrial shares. The prices quoted for these 
on the New York curb exchange are about half the London 
prices if the corresponding quotations are converted at the 
official rate of $4.03 to the £. On this evidence, therefore, 
the “free” rate would be about $2 to the £. This, however, 
is not a representative figure and only measures a con- 
version ratio in which there are many factors apart from 
the exchange rate. Owing to the exchange control, it is 
impossible to arbitrage directly between London and New 
York in these securities. But it is possible for American 
operators who have access to both markets to switch 
within the group of these securities and profit by the 
differential which may exist in the disparities between their 
sterling and dollar prices. War Loan, for example, has, 
owing to the exemption from tax, been quoted at a smaller 
discount than the industrial shares, and, as a result, 
American brokerage houses have made profits by buying 
industrial shares in New York, selling them in London, 
and reinvesting the sterling proceeds in War Loan, which 
was then resold in New York. As long as the operations 
necessitate no applications for dollars to the control, they 
are apparently authorised and have yielded the interests 
concerned appreciable profits, 


* x * 


Floating Debt in January 


The total floating debt in January fell by £2,000,000, 
the smallest net monthly change for some years past. With- 
in this relative stability there were considerable movements 
in individual items. Ways and means advances by public 
departments rose by over £70 millions to £231,695,000, 
while those from the Bank of England fell from_ theif 
inflated end-of-year total of £67,750,000 to £24 millions. 
Treasury bills have undergone a seasonal decline, the total 
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drop of £42,380,000 being helped by the reduction of bills 
issued through the weekly tender over the month. The exact 
separation of the January fall in bills as between tap and 
tender bills cannot be made, as the December 31st statement 
did not fall on the last working day of the week. The com- 
parison with the November siatement, which allows such 
exact comparison to be made, shows a fall of £20 millions in 
tender bills, but a rise of £65,805,000 in bills issued through 
the tap. The net increase in Treasury deposit receipts last 
month was £14 millions, the gross amount raised being 
£158 millions and redemptions £144 millions, Of the latter 
total, £39 millions was paid off before maturity to cover 
subscriptions to new Government issues. Of the other debt 
items, tax reserve certificates again provide the most in- 
teresting changes. The redemptions of these certificates, at 
£24,730,848, are the largest recorded in any month since 
their issue began, On the other hand, the new certificates 
taken up last month amounted to as much as £48,650,000 
and the persistent increase in their total outstanding thus 
continues, the latest figure being £469,933,400. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to date {January 30th), and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure :— 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure... 4,592,532 Total ordinary revenue... ... 2,144,271 
New Sinking Funds......... 9,912 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 90,420 
National Savings Bonds... . 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,786 
Increase in balances ........ 901 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 276,433 
24° Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 335,143 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 55,150 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
3% Nat. Def. Loan 1954-58 123,600 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net).. 159,900 
Tax Reserve Certs, (net) .. 302,337 
“Other debt’ (net) ..... 213,703 

Floating debt (net) :-— 
Treasury Bills. ...... 170.319 
Bank of Eng. Adv. .... 24,000 
Public Dept. Advs. .... 36,560 
Treasury Deposits...... 484,900 
Miscellaneous receipts. , . 21,380 
£4,605,652 £4,605,652 





The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. ° 


* x * 


North African Franc Revalued 


The North African franc, for which exchange rates of 
yoo to the £ and 75 to the $ were fixed after the Allied 
occupation, has this week been appreciated by 33} per cent. 
The new rates, which became operative on February 2nd, 
are 200 francs to the £ and 50 francs to the $. The original 
decision to fix the rates for the North African franc at a 
level other than that quoted for other colonial francs, and 
the retreat which has now been made from it,’ provide 
further evidence of the flat-footedness which has charac- 
terised other aspects of the preparations for this Allied cam- 
paign. The rates originally fixed, though unfortunate in that 
they differentiated between franc and franc, could to some 
extent be justified in terms of the undoubted deterioration 
which had occurred in the French franc position since the 
Armistice, and by the value commanded by that currency 
in such open markets as Lisbon and Tangiers. The decision 
could have been made thoroughly acceptable to the terri- 
tories concerned, and to their local population, by paying 
current sterling and dollar prices for their exports, and 
giving them the whole benefit of the comparatively 

generous” exchange rate, These rates, however, were 
strongly objected to by the local authorities, and their pro- 
tests found a ready amplifier in the various organs of Axis 
Propaganda. Germany has become so expert in the arts of 
indirect looting by depreciating the currency of her satel- 
lites that her propagandists were unlikely to miss this occa- 
sion of returning accusations so often made against them. 
The considerable retreat from the original decision should 
at least serve to quieten this campaign of misrepresentation. 
exporters from North Africa continue to be paid the 
same prices in terms of francs for their produce, they are 
ely to grumble at the new rates. Some interests, how- 
Nes are bound to be adversely affected. The troops in 
orth Africa, now paid in sterling and dollars, will find the 
cost of goods and services for which they. must pay francs, 
faised by half. A substantial volume of sterling and dollar 
he tary authority notes will have found their way into 
_— and in general local circulation. The unfortunate 
ders of these notes will stand a considerable loss, and will 
the Allies a grievance. This correction of the North 
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African position still leaves differential rates for the de 
Gaulle and Giraud francs, It is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that the decision to go back from 300 to 200 francs 
to the £ and yet refuse the small additional margin which 
would have brought the North African francs to 176%, and 
thus to parity with the other colonial francs, springs from 
the political venom which poisons the whole North African 
scene. 


* * * 


Year-End Window-Dressing 


The material required to measure the extent of the 
clearing banks’ window-dressing over the turn of the year 
is made available with the publication of the Bank of 
England Statistical Summary for December. It suggests 
that the extent of that window-dressing was a record for 
all times. The composite year-end balance-sheets showed a 
cash holding of £390 millions, and a ratio to deposits of 10.8 
per cent. The Wednesday figures of bankers’ balances (re- 
duced by 5 per cent to allow for non-clearing bank items) 
averaged £152 millions during the month, while the banks’ 
till money averaged £147 millions on the Wednesdays of 
December. The “true” cash position for December may 
thus be taken as £299 millions, or £91 millions less than the 
window-dressed. figure for December 31st. The cash ratio 
obtained by comparing this “ true” figure with the end-of- 
year deposits total would be 8.2 per cent, showing a dis- 
parity of as much as 24.1 per cent with the published 
cash ratio. For December, 1941, the comparable disparity 
was only 22.7 per cent, the published ratio being 11 per 
cent and the “true” ratio 8.5 per cent. 


*x 


The Bank of England Statistical Summary, in its pre- 
sentation of the clearing bank figures, classifies deposits into 
current accounts and deposit and other accounts. The 
aggregate total rose over the year from £3,329 millions to 
£3,629 millions, Of this increase of £300 millions, no 
less than £261 millions was accounted for by current ac- 
counts, and only £39 millions by deposit and other accounts. 
This indication tallies with the bankers’ clearings evidence 
of an increase in the velocity of circulation of credit. 
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_ Investment 


Postwar Framework 


There is scarcely a paragraph of Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
review in the debate on economic policy which is not of 
some interest to the investor. From their point of view, it is 
heartening that he included courageous investment as 
one of the prime factors in producing the prosperity and 
security which all desire. The three points which may have 
most immediate influence in determining investment policy 
are those relating to the control of new capital issues, the 
high priority for exports and the view that some reduction 
in taxation will be an essential part of any scheme—coupled 
with the hope of maintaining the general level of prices 
somewhere about the present figure. It must be stressed that 
nothing in the Chancellor’s speech is more than an aspi- 
ration or, at best, an objective. No policy was even sketched 
for obtaining the ends in view. It is, however, at least 
reassuring to find that the aims are largely what one hoped 
to find them. It is, perhaps, rather discouraging to find 
that the Chancellor still talks in terms of controlling issues 
of capital, and in a different section of his speech of stimu- 
lating capital equipment by credit or other financial 
measures. There should be a single scheme for controlling 
the acquisition of new, and maintaining the existence of 
old, physical capital. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
pre-war practice of “ vetting ” individual applications ought 
to be the instrument for implementing Government policy 
in this matter, although it might render service as a pro- 
tection to the investor. Even on the basis that prices of 
essentials are likely to be stabilised by grants for some 
time to come, it is interesting to learn that the Chancellor 
sees hopes of the general price level settling down at about 
its present level. This is in iine with his general contention 
that there is at present little or no inflation. The exposi- 
tion seems to suggest a rather rigid limitation of profit 
margins for some time to come. In the context of anything 
approaching full employment at current wage rates, it also 
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Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1942 


NS 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ... pos _ ee eve « 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund ose «>» 10,000,000 





Current, Deposit, and ‘other "Accounts _ es» 647,177,531 
Acceptances nem saa me Hoe mn ae 77,224 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations 22.320,802 


Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary Companies :— 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. ... --» 3,124,050 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 600,000 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand, and with the Bank of Englarid... 69,203,957 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks | 
in the British Isles ... hae te ow «+ 29,516,200 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... ose «+ 21,080,854 ff 
Balances with Banks abroad... oe eco ew. 5,804,720 | 
Bills Discounted... ie a ole ose eee 47,252,710 ff 
Treasury Deposit Receipts an - ee» 155,000,000 
Investments at or under Market Value ... -- 193,602,648 | 
| 
| 








Indian Premises Company Ltd. ... 54,502 
Loans and Advances ... wad ee ood wee 120,356,204 
Other Assets and Accounts ... wes ke we =20,541,128 
Bank Premises ... vm ae sl snd 6,850,810 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &c. :.. 22,398,026 jf 

eed 








suggests a very substantial recovery in the no emang 
for goods, =—¢ 


x 


The most definite pointer is, perhaps, that proyj 
the high priority for exports. The Boonomist' bea ie 
maintained that this will be essential. It provides defini 
encouragement to invest in post-war export industri 
whatever those may be. There is, fortunately, no indica. 
tion that the stimulus is to be applied in such a Way as to 
preserve the pre-war set-up. The Chancellor talks of assist 
ance in raising capital, of the need for research, for better 
financial statistics and improved capital equipment, by 
not of subsidies and other incentives to the maintenanc 
of the status quo. This is all to the good so far as it 
What is now required is that these generalisations should b 
translated into a coherent series of measures which shalj 
give the utmost freedom of enterprise, compatible with 
execution of the central plan, and the greatest opportunity 
for all to contribute to the plan and to criticise its operation. 


* * * 


Milestone for Equities 


Now that full figures are available, it is possible to se 
that the month of January not only lived up to the repute 
tion established in the three preceding years, but far ex- 
ceeded it, at least in equities. As will be seen from the 
chart of the indices of The Financial News, the rise ip 
the equity line is a good deal sharper than a year ago, The 
absolute rise in the figure is, in fact, five times as great a 
3-5 points to a new high, since mid-January, 1938, of 97.2. 
Meanwhile, The Actuaries’ Investment Index, after the 
virtual stability of December, resumed its upward course at 
almost the old rate. Despite the opening burst of buying, 
the rise in trustee stocks does not seem to have been as 
great last month as it was a year before, but that in in- 
dustrial debentures and preference shares is greater. The 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935= 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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general effect is a further closing up in yield margins, both 
within the equity group itself, and between the various main 
groups named. The fall in equity yields has been far greater 
than that in any other section, and the movement pass 
an important milestone during the month. The Actuarie 
index gives the yield on industrial preferences as 4-31 P& 
cent, and that on industrial equities as 4.29. Thus, for the 
first time since April, 1937, the yield on the latter is below 
that on the former. For some years prior to the dale 
mentioned, the equity yield was consistently below that on 
preference capital, and not uncommonly lower than that on 
debentures, although in this period it was always at least 
i point higher than the return on 2} per cent Consols. The 
yield basis is, thus, approaching that ruling during 4 period 
of reasonable trade activity, when, however, unemployment 
fluctuated between some such figures as two and one 
a-half millions. It was also a time when the long-term 
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wytlook was becoming increasingly obscure. Bearing in mind 
whe fact that, over a considerable part of the industrial 
eld, some increase in distributions ought to be possible 
within a comparatively short time of the end of hostilities, 
it cannot be said that the existing yield structure is unduly 
jstorted in favour of equities. 


* * 7 


further Closing of Margins 


Throughout the whole equity section of The Actuaries’ 
index, the only item in the value figures which fails to 
show a rise is shipping shares. The persistence of falling 
‘lds is not quite so uniform, for increased coal and 
‘otton dividends caused rises in both these, In the fixed 
interest categories, the only exception to the general rise is 
, drop from 128.6 to 125.3 in investment trust debentures. 
This is probably due to some technical consideration. 
Despite the attention attracted to home railway ordinary 
ares, this index shows greater proportionate improvements 
in iron and steel, building material, electrical manufactur- 
ing and gas stocks, and at least as large a rise in oil 
dares. As a result of these adjustments, gas stocks now 
veld appreciably under 3 per cent, while the only yields 
materially above the average of 4.29, in the industrial list, 
ye those on aircraft, coal, home railway, iron and steel and 
wewery shares. The range of yields, which was from 10.23 
for aircraft to 2.90 for cotton a year ago, is now from 7.57 
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Price Indices | wt 

(Dec. 31, 1928=100) | teense 

Group and Numbe: { | ‘7 | 
of Securities Jan. Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | June | Dec. | Jan. 
| “a7, mo | 6 | & | 30 | 29, 26, 
| 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1945 

| | | 
4% Consols .... . . | 147-8 | 145-7 | 146-5 | 3-02; 3-04] 3-06 | 3-04 
dome Corpns. (4)...... | 140-9 | 142-6 | 145-0 | 3-31 | 3-29] 3:27) 3-22 
Tolal Indust. Debs. (43).. | 115-4 | 119-7 | 121-2 | 4-12 | 4-04} 3-96 | 3-92 
futal Ind. Prefs. (101).. | 102-0 | 107°7 | 109-8 | 4:51 | 4-55 | 4°38 | 4-31 

} 
ssarance (10)... | 100-3 | 100-2 | 102-6 | 4-00} 4-02) 4-15| 4-06 

| 

Buildings Mats. (6) 70-4 | 82-6 | 87-2 | 3-86 | 4-14 | 3-56 | 3-39 
Ble, Mnfg. (13) .. | 130-1 | 141-8 | 149-2 | 4-78 | 4°67} 4°38 | 4-15 
MD 055450 66-7 | 85-1] 89°3| 3:40) 3-21 5-06 | 2-92 
iron and Steel (18) | 54:7] 63-0] 66°6| 6:17} 6-21| 5-60] 5-30 
agape | 56-2 | 71-0] 74:4] 4-31] 5°37] 3-34] 3-23 
Tal Productive (90).... | 63°3| 73-1| 76-2| 5-13] 5-29| 4-62| 4-44 
Home Rails (4) ........ | 47°38} 72-0] 75-5] 6-14] 7°64) 5°68) 5:39 
Tal Distributive (29)... | 50:7 | 63°91 65°8| 4-40| 4:77) 4:11] 3-86 
Brweries............. | 116-2 | 133-2] 137-0 | 5-05 | 5-08 | 4-58| 4-45 
Total Miscellaneous (40) 71°0 | 78-6 81-0 4°85 | 4°96 4°40 | 4°28 

industrials — | | 
(All Classes) (159).... | 62.0| 72.0] 74.7 7 5.11) 4.47) 4.29 


ior the former to 2.92 for gas stocks. The average diverg- 
mce of the fifteen sub-groups from the main yield index 
snow 0.88 points, against 1.13 ome year, and 1.693 points 
wo years ago. Rather over half the reduction in divergence 
s due to the general fall in yields and the remainder to a 
yneral assimilation of one yield to another. Outside the 
industrial list, the most important move in equities is a 
(covery in insurance shares. The rise is, however, less than 
aquarter of the fall produced in the few preceding weeks by 
the recommendations of the Beveridge Report. As has been 
pointed out before, the experience of recent years offers no 
guidance to the next step in equities. All that can be 
id is that they have been very firm; that a fair amount of 
vesting money goes into this form of security, and that 
here is no military reverse in sight such as occasioned 
lapses ‘last year and in 1941. 


* * 


Background for Kaffirs 


Recent movements in the prices of Rand gold-min‘ng 
ares appear to be based mainly on considerations arising 
wut of the approaching budget. In recent years, it has been 
the Practice of Union governments to impose heavier and 
wavier taxation on South Africa’s principal industry. But 
t Was not until last year that this practice, coupled with 
‘sing costs and limitation of supplies of labour and mate- 
tals, resulted in an appreciable decline in distributable 
profits, and a fall in actual output. It is now rather over 
as years since the Rand was given, not only an extended 
Case of life, but an unexpected expansion, by the raising 

the official price of gold. Even without the i'l-effects of 
‘otal war that stimulus would now be wearing thin. The 

interim report of the Union Industrial and Agricul- 

Requir-ments Commission, now over a year old, 1e- 
Ported, inter alia, on the position of the gold mines. The 
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Government engineer then estimated that the amount of 
millable ore would fall from 64.5 million tons in 1940 to $4.4 
millions ten years later, and would be reduced thereafter 
so rapidly that it would be only 26.3 millions in 1955 and 
9.1 millions in another decade. These figures are admitted 
to be less favourable than other estimates, made for the 
Union Corporation, which, to the outsider at least, appear 
to take a rather more realistic view of the prospects of 
development of existing mines and of improvement in the 
facilities for development in depth. None the less, the best 
that seems possible, on the basis of the figures then pre- 
sented, is that an almost immediate decline can only be 
avoided by an appreciable sacrifice in the life of the mines, 
and that no measures can defer a rapid falling off much 
beyond 1950. These calculations assume a continuance of 
the existing price-cost relationship. The period would be 
lengthened by a rise in the price of gold, by an improve- 
ment in mining technique, or by a fall in general prices. In 
point of fact, the whole trend of world opinion is toward 
financial policies which make for higher prices. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the post-war parity between the 
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Union and the USA will give a higher price than the 
present to gold? It is against this background that the Union 
has to decide its taxation policy. There is no longer any 
useful purpose in maximising gold output, if to do so inter- 
feres with the war effort. It is probably in the interests of 
the Union, provided no fall in the price of gold is antici- 
pated, to discourage attempts to maintain production by 
any process of skimming the cream in these times of diffi- 
culty. The Commission recommended an investigation to 
discover the best means of maintaining a stable production 
for the longest possible period. At the present time there 
are more alternatives to gold mining open to the Union than 
has ever been the case before. Jt would appear not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a policy aimed at economising 
gold extraction for the time being, insofar as this can be 
done without disturbing the finances of the country, might 
well prove suitable. 


* * * 


A Study in Conversions 


Announcements of two important conversion opera- 
tions have been made in the past week. The first, and the 
larger, concerns the Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion. Full details are not yet available, but it is proposed to 
redeem at 103} the outstanding £3,055,542 5 per cent 
First Mortgage debenture, and replace it by £3,000,000 of 
44 per cent debenture stock. Owing to the high premium 
on redemption, the net saving on gross interest charges will 
be a mere £10,000, equivalent to only $ per cent on the 
equity of £2,000,000, assuming the new stock is issued at 
par, or some £11,280 if issued at ror. Under the circum- 
stances, it may be suggested that the operation might well 
be postponed until a longer experience of prosperity has 
thoroughly established the cinema industry, when slightly 
more favourable rates may be obtainable. The other scheme 
is put forward by Debenhams, Ltd., who propose to re- 
deem £2,694,114 5 per cent First Mortgage debentures at 
102 on September ist next, by the issue of £2,000,000 
4 per cent stock at 1014, repayment of unconverted stock 
being made from the company’s accumulated funds. A 
sinking fund of 1 per cent per annum is to be applied in 
the purchase of stock at a net price not exceeding 102}, or 
in repayment of drawn stock. Drawings will commence 
July, 1944, to the extent that stock is unobtainable in the 
market. The final redemption date is September 1, 1978, 
with the right to redeem the whole, but not part, at any 
time between 1953-68, subject to six months’ notice, at 
103, and thereafter at 102}. The small group of equity 
holders benefit from an annual saving on interest of 
£19,220, plus the amount by which 5 per cent on £694,114 
exceeds what is now earned on that sum. This appears to 
represent at least 4 per cent on the ordinary shares. 


Company Notes 


BAT Liquidity 

The full accounts of the British American Tobacco 
Company provide no information as to profits additional 
to that contained in the preliminary statement, discussed 
in The Economist of January 23rd last. The balance-sheet, 
however, is slightly more informative. In addition to the 
temporary loss of income from the American subsidiary, 
the report discloses that, of investments in and advances 
to subsidiaries valued at £27,026,450, some £10,080,000 are 
now under enemy control. It would be interesting to know 
what provision has been made for the rehabilitation of 
these properties after the war. A further clue to the sharp 
fall in net profits is indicated by the new holding of 
£5,000,000 Tax Reserve Certificates, while sundry creditors, 
including taxation, have risen some £3,596,000 to almost 
£12,780,000. The parent’s financial relations with its sub- 
sidiary and associate companies have undergone a startling 
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change, last year’s net credit balance on loan and Curren; 
account of nearly £4,500,000 has been altered to q >. 
debit af some £23,000. The change, doubtless, oie 
partly in connection with the loss of the Far 
interests, It is likely that this has also provided the means 
of financing a 50 per cent. expansion in tobacco stocks 
from some £4,800,000 to over £7,250,000, and an addition 
of some {£685,000 to the previous year’s holding 
£3,053,125 of British Government securities, Although 
both cash and debtors are slightly lower, the liquid posi. 
tion of the company has improved considerably, net 
assets totalling some {£11,800,000, against £7,520,000, 
excluding inter-company items. The belief that the 
pany is well equipped for the future is apparently share 
by the market, which values the £1 ordinary shares a 
IoIs. to yield only £1 19s. 10d. tax free. 


* ¥ * 


R. A. Lister Accounts 


In the year to September 3oth last, R. A. Lister the 
important manufacturers of agricultural machinery, show 
a jump in profits after depreciation, tax and contingencies, 
from £131,517 to £163,940. In view of a reduction in th 
total provision for staff funds from £17,807 to £9,050, and 
assuming that the transfer of £30,000 against nil to stock 
contingencies should not be treated as a free reserve, there 
is a rise in equity earnings from £70,605 to £82,007 
representing 23.4 against 20.2 per cent. There is no 
increase in the ordinary payment, which remains at 16 per 
cent. General reserve receives £25,000, against £15,000, 
and the carry forward is raised from £70,468 to £71,475. 
The reason for the improvement would appear to be the 
substantial increase in the official and unofficial demand 
for agricultural implements, coupled with a certain cos 
saving rationalisation of type. The company’s balance-sheet 
shows declines in debtors, creditors and in net loans to 
subsidiaries, which stand at £135,285, against £153,585. 
But these are offset by a rise in stock from £727,107 to 
£805,601. Further, the summary of assets and liabilities 
of the group shows an increase in both creditors and all 
current assets. The subsidiaries have, however, distributed 
almost to the hilt and the surplus shows a rise only from 
£413,276 to £445,310, with a slightly smaller rise in net 
liquid assets. In the balance-sheet of the parent, the liquid 
position is even stronger than before, surplus liquid assets 
standing at £1,380,741, against £1,241,374, while the total 
of general reserve and carry forward is up from £829,703 
to £855,710. The concern should be assured of a further 
successful year in the current period. The £1 ordinary 
shares, at 74s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £4 5s. 11d, per cent. 


* * * 


Boot and Shoe Results 


The results of the five boot and shoe manufacturers 
and distributors, which are analysed below, show a sur- 
prising capacity to maintain turnover. The only two 
concerns which disclose a profits figure struck before all 
taxation, Bignells and Lotus, earned a higher revenue than 
in either of the two previous years. In the case of Bignells, 
the rise in tax liability from £25,020 to £33,420 is suff- 
ciently moderate to permit an increase in the rate earned on 
equity capital and in the ordinary distribution from 6 
8 per cent. Lotus’ tax liability was more than {£78,00 
higher at £235,000. Thus, there is a decline in the earned 
rate and a 2 per cent cut in dividend to 8 per cent. Stead 
and Simpson, with a decline in tax provision of £1,50, 
show a marked rise in equity earnings from 5.7 to 10.2 pel 
cent, thus covering the ordinary dividend for the first time 
since 1939. The income tax provision of William Timpson 1s 
constant, and the decline in disclosed profits shown after 
EPT may in this case be due to lower turnover or the opera 
tion of cost factors. The 15 per cent ordinary dividend is 
still handsomely covered. In the case of L. and }. Weber and 
Phillips, the decision to raise the ordinary payment from 9 © 
10 per cent is not supported by any substantial improvement 
in net income. The chairmen refer to the operating difi- 
culties, the shortage of labour and materials and the 
effects of rationing. It is clear, however, that the saving @ 
cost which followed the introduction of the utility shoes an¢ 
the demands of the forces have made it possible for the 
industry to continue to produce on a profitable basis 
Balance sheets show a general fall in stocks and increase © 
cash or Government securities. This is particularly m 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Industry and Trade 


The Industrial Prospect 


The note of optimism about the post-war prospect of 
industry struck by Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr 
Dalton in the House of Commons this week was refreshing. 
There will be no lack of opportunity. The war has acted 
a tremendous stimulus to technical progress ; in so far 
this will bring higher productivity in peace, it will provide 
me compensation for physical destruction during the war. 
The war, said Sir Kingsley Wood, has released in all 
dustrial countries a high potential of invention and 
velopment over a much shorter period than would 
ydinarily occur. There are important technical changes at 
work, such as the chemistry of oil, the development of 

tics, the increasing use of light alloys and the processing 
¢ foodstuffs. The importance of developments in the 
chemistry of oil has been frequently emphasised by The 
economist ; the prospect of expansion in the use of plastics 
gas underlined by Dr H. Barron last week-end in his 
ddress to the conference arranged by the Association of 
Scientific Workers. But the future does not merely lie with 
sew industries ; there is still great scope for some of the 
dder industries by the introduction of new methods. Coal 
san important example. But, as Sir Kingsley Wood rightly 
pointed out, the opportunities will have to be seized if 
Britain is to maintain its position, as it can, in the industrial 
world. Some of the conditions which will have to be fulfilled 
this end are discussed on page 165. 

x * * 


The Locomen Think Again 


Mr Bevin, to whom the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen had submitted their case for 
areconsideration of the recent wages award of the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal, rightly expressed the view that 
it would be 

contrary to the spirit and intention of the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order and to the 
policy which he has consistently followed in support of agreed 
joint machinery if, for the purposes of the Order, the Minister 
were to regard as a trade dispute the wages claim which had 
been the subject of decision by an independent arbitration 
tribunal, which claim had been referred to them for final 
decision by agreement of the parties concerned. 

Had Mr Bevin given way to the demand of the ASLE 
iid F, the national conciliation machinery, which has 
titherto worked smoothly, would have been prejudiced. 


He would have created a precedent whose consequences 
might well have been unfortunate, especially as the Loco- 
men’s demand for a review of the Staff Tribunal’s decision 
was accompanied by a threat to strike. The executive 
committee of the ASLE and F, wisely, has withdrawn 
its threat to hold up essential transport by a strike. 
Another delegate conference has been convened for 
February 17th, when it may be decided to initiate a new 
wages claim. It is a pity that the ASLE and F did not 
take this course in the first place. 


* * * 


Shipowners and Builders 


The announcement that shipowners and shipbuilders 
intend to form a joint committee “for examining mutual 
post-war problems ” is important in its implications. Among 
the problems to be examined jointly are the spreading of 
shipbuilding orders and the regulation of prices as a means 
to even out fluctuations in production and employment ; 
special attention is to be given to research. The move is 
a reflection of the interdependence of the producers and the 
operators of ships. The centre of gravity is rapidly shifting 
to the United States, which is now the leading shipbuilder, 
and on the way to becoming the leading shipowner. After 
the last war, during which the United States also expanded 
its shipbuilding capacity in order to fill the gaps made by 
the U-boat, Great Britain recovered its predominance in 
building, and maintained its lead as an owner of ships, 
largely by sheer skill and efficiency, and by its far-flung 
trade. The two industries will only prosper after the war 
by the methods of initiative and enterprise that have stood 
them in good stead in the past. To hold their own, British 
shipowners must not only run their ships efficiently, but 
they must be able to buy them at least as cheaply as other 
shipowners ; and it is to be hoped that British shipbuilders 
will be able to supply ships on such terms. Any arrange- 
ments that owners can make with builders to facilitate 
that task can only be welcomed. 


* * * 


Labour Relations 


The number of working days lost through trade 
disputes, as recorded in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for January, rose from 1,080,000 in 1941 to I,530,000 in 
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I the highest figure since 1937. True, the loss of ume 
cae ‘only a yom fraction of the number of days worked, 
and it was still well below the lowest figure for the last war ; 
but in war every working day counts. During the last war 
the number of working days lost ranged from 2,450,000 in 
1914 to 5,900,000 in 1918. It would have been interesting if 
the Ministry of Labour had made an estimate of the time 
lost through absenteeism. More than one-half of the 
number of working days lost occurred in the coal-mining 
industry during the first half of the year. The increase in 
miners’ wage rates in June was followed by a marked 
reduction in disputes. The average level of full-time weekly 
wage rates, inclusive of agriculture, rose by about 5 per 
cent during the year; but as was shown in an article on 
“ Workers’ Incomes” in The Economist on January 16th, 
actual weekly earnings rose appreciably faster, partly a 
reflection of an increase in productivity. The official cost 
of living index remained almost unchanged throughout the 
past year ; the rise in the prices of fuel and light and of 
miscellaneous non-food items was offset by the reduction 
in the price of clothing. 


* 7 * 


Cheaper Clothing 


An interesting feature of the movement of retail prices 
during the past year has been the reduction in the average 
level of prices of working-class clothing and clothing 
materials. Between January and August the Ministry of 
Labour’s index of clothing prices rose slightly (by 1.25 per 
cent), but during the remainder of the year it fell by 8.6 per 
cent. The reduction in prices can be attributed chiefly to 
increasing sales of utility goods, which, on the average, are 
cheaper than non-utility goods of corresponding quality, 
and to the removal of the purchase tax from utility goods 
dispatched to retailers after August 3rd. The prices of 
non-utility goods, which had risen during the first seven 
months of the year, were also made subject to stricter 
control in order to stem the advance. The Board of Trade’s 
success in bringing down the prices of clothing by the 
utility scheme shows what can be done by a determined 
effort to reduce the prices of goods which are consumed in 
large quantities. 


Planning of Science 


The present war has been described as an engineers’ 
war ; it might equally be described as a scientists’ war. How 
to harness the nation’s scientific knowledge and experience 
to the war effort and to achieve maximum co-ordination of 
scientific effort were the dominant themes at the conference 
organised by the Association of Scientific Workers this 
week-end. Sir Stafford Cripps gave an impressive review of 
the numbers of scientific bodies and committees which are 
advising the Government in one way or another ; but he 
did not altogether convince his audience that the actual 
central direction of the scientific war was as effective or as 
integrated as it might be. His picture of what was described 
by one speaker as an “ unwieldy set-up” only seemed to 
confirm the demand which has been put forward by the 
Association, and has been supported by Professor A. V. Hill 
and others, for the creation of a Central Scientific and 
Technical Board, which would be in direct contact with 
the War Cabinet, and would thus be in a position to assist 
in relating the country’s scientific potential to war strategy 
and requirements. Such a Board, it is suggested, would 
have executive powers to initiate programmes of work, 
direct personnel and collect technical data. Considerable 
progress has been made in the past year, both centrally and 
locally, in developing and utilising scientific research for 
the benefit of war production. In particular, close relations 
have been established between the RAF and scientists 
through Operational Research Sections which analyse the 
practical working of radiolocation devices. But there would 
seem to be room for improved co-ordination in the indus- 
trial field. There was some evidence of a sense of frustration 
—many speakers complained about the misuse of scien- 
tific manpower, and instances were given of qualified scien- 
tists working on projects not immediately related to the war, 
but designed to secure their firms’ competitive ascendancy 
in the post-war market. The reluctance of some firms to 
pool technical knowledge and trade secrets was alleged, 
while the difficulties encountered in securing representation 
of scientific and technical staffs on joint production com- 
mittees was a recurrent criticism. In general, the conference 
indicated the growing desire on the part of scientists, especi- 
ally the younger scientists, to use their skill for the benefit 
of the community as a whole, both during the war and 
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after it, and to eschew purely academic research—an abne. 
gation which, however, might prove a dangerous delusion 
from the community’s own point of view. ' 


* * * 


Ideal .Homes ? 


The new concept of social medicine—the idea tha , 
person’s health can only really be studied in relation to his 
family and environment—is bearing fruit. The 
Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Healy, 
asked the Royal College of Physicians for its views on th 
design of houses from the point of view of health, and the 
latter’s Committee on Social and Preventive Medicine ha 
drawn up a memorandum. The memorandum describes jp 
detail the sort of housing estate and the design of housg 
which are necessary if good health is not to be affected by 
living conditions, and the picture outlined leaves most gj 
Britain’s pre-war housing schemes far behind. The doctor 
state that the standards of floor space and areas of room: 
laid down by the Ministry of Health before the war wer 
inadequate, and they regard the idea that children need legs 
air space than adults as a “pernicious doctrine.” 
condemn, too, the reconditioning of unfit property, which 
was carried out under the Housing Acts as an alternative 
to the demolition of slum property. They also urge the 
provision of specially designed homes for the aged poor 
becoming more and more necessary as England’s population 
gets older—where they can live comfortably, not in isolated 
colonies, but among the community of which they are stil} 
a part. The problem of the incorrigible slum-maker is also 
dealt with, and the provision of communal amenities for the 
whole estate, such as children’s playgrounds, cheap whole- 
some meals on the lines of British Restaurants, and health 
centres, is urged. Inside the house, the doctors look for 
proper sanitation, hot and cold water laid on, efficient 
cookers, facilities for food storage, airing cupboards and 
labour-saving devices generally. Before the war, many of 
these proposals would have been regarded as attainable only 
by persons of middle and higher incomes, as luxuries be- 
longing to ideal homes. The doctors, however, regard them 
as necessary for health and as essentials for housing schemes 
for the poor. It is true that in drawing up their memo- 
randum they have specifically excluded economic and 
financial factors, such as rent. But if, in the interests of 
health, the standards laid down by the doctors are neces- 
sary, it is surely the Government’s duty to see that they 
are achieved—and available at rents which can be paid. 

a o * 


Cotton Yarn Margins 


Ever since the operatives in the spinning branch oi! 
the cotton industry secured an advance in wages early in 
January it has been taken for granted that the profit 
margin of spinners would be increased to meet the addi- 
tional labour costs. At the beginning of this week there 
were issued Control of the Cotton Industry (No. 40) Order, 
dealing with American type and Egyptian type single yarns, 
No. 41 Order covering doubling margins and No. 42 Order 
dealing with waste yarns. It was pointed out that the 
margin increases provided for in the No. 40 and No. @ 
Orders arose mainly from the recent agreements to increas 
wages in the spinning industry and to grant an additional 
week’s holiday with pay. In No. 40 Order provision has 
been made for a revision in the waste allowance for 
Egyptian type yarns, but the increase in the spinning 
margins of these yarns is greater than that which applies 
to American type yarns. The changes in doubling margins 
provided in No. 41 Order take account not only of the 
wages increase, but also of the results of an investigation 
of doubling costs by a committee of accountants which 
advise the Cotton Controller on the effect of the controlled 
prices. Instead of granting a percentage increase in margins. 
the authorities have decided to issue completely new 
schedules. The prices of raw cotton have been reduced by 
1d. per lb. in order to prevent the changes in margins 
leading to an increase in the generai level of yarn and cloth 
prices. Abroad the trend of raw cotton prices has been 
upwards. According to No. 40 Order, the figure to which 
American type yarn spinners add controlled margins 
arrive at the prescribed price of yarn is reduced from 
8.90d. to 7.8od. per lb. The combined effect of these 
changes has been to reduce the price of certain types © 
yarn. As a result there may have to be a revision of cloth 
prices to bring everything into line. It is reported thet 
prices for manufactured cotton goods in Great Britain af 
now appreciably lower than in certain other manufacturing 
countries, that in India, for example, cotton cloth is no® 
being sold at about 80 per cent above Lancashire prices. 
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SOMPANY_MEETINGS 


aa 


DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 





The adjourned fifty-eighth annual 

meting of Dalgety and Company, 
imited, was held, on the 4th instant, in 
tondon, Major-General Sir John H 
Davidson, K.C.M.G. (the chairman), pre- 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement, circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

The business of the company has been 
remarkably well maintained during the past 
year, in spite of many difficulties, but indi- 
ations point to a contraction in earning- 

in several directions, due primarily 
i difficulties of shipping, restrictions of 
imports and to rationing, and we must be 
to see some falling-off in our 

results next year. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


In addition, the heavy taxation levied 
pth in this country and overseas consti- 
utes a grievous burden. To give you some 
idea of the weight of this burden, the com- 
bined United Kingdom and Overseas taxa- 
ion for 1939 was £82,000, for 1940 
{221,000, for 1941 £260,000, and for the 
year under review £366,000, 

' With regard to wool, it is satisfactory to 
be able to report appreciable increases in 
both the Australian and New Zealand clips, 
that of the Dominion again establishing a 
record. Appraisements under the Govern- 
ment Purchase Scheme proceeded reason- 
ah smoothly throughout the _ season. 

uction in the Commonwealth was 
etimated at 3,656,013 bales, an increase 
of 44,090 bales on that of the previous 
sason. Practically the whole of the wool 
was disposed of, the gross realisations 
wing £A63,127,615. Reports indicate that 
prospects generally are favourable for 
mother good clip during the present 
season, though other factors may set a 
imit to these increases in production. 

New Zealand again experienced a satis- 
factory season, the clip amounting to 
35,812 bales, an increase of 37,649 bales 
wmpared with 1940-41. The proceeds of 
thor and slipe wool together amounted to 
{NZ18,172,748. - Seasonal news is favour- 
ible and it is expected that this year’s clip 
will be well up to last season’s figures. 

One of the most important happenings 
during the period under review was the 
decision of the British Government to 
merease by 15 per cent. the price to be paid 
for Australian and New Zealand wools, the 
wew prices taking effect in the season now 
progress. This will not only be of 
idvantage to the company, but of immense 
tenefit to its great wool-growing clientéle. 


CONTROL OF WOOL CLIPS 


I have referred above to the considerable 
creases which have taken place in the 
Australian and New Zealand clips and, 
st no one can regard them as other 
excellent in themselves, under war 
wnditions they bring in their train added 
tandling and other difficulties which are 
xecoming especially acute in Australia. So 
much are these now making themselves 
felt that the Federal Government is taking 
Matters in hand and has adopted proposals 
ch include measures to conserve labour 
transport, and even have in view the 
‘eduction of flocks. 
€ 1941-42 Australian wheat crop was 
104,920,000 bushels, and the estimate for 
‘Ae 1942-43 crop is 145 million bushels. 
_Urning to the accounts, we have con- 
ed it prudent to conserve our resources 
‘omewhat, and while recommending the 
payment of a final dividend of 3 per cent. 
. 8 6 per cent. for the year), to in- 
} oa carry forward by approximately 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE NATIONAL BANK, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and eighth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of the 
National Bank was held, on the 28th ultimo, 
at the head office, 13 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

The chairman, Mr. Michael J. Cooke, 
presided, and the secretary read the formal 
notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The report and accounts, which had 
been previously circulated, were—with the 
approval of the proprietors present—taken 
as read, and the chairman reviewed the 
figures of the balance-sheet and referred to 
the payment of the dividend at the rate 
of 10% per annum and the transfer of 
£10,000 to both the reserve and the 
premises accounts, which left £41,788 
carried forward. 

The chairman moved:—‘ That the 
report and balance-sheet to December 31, 
1942, be adopted by the meeting and 
entered on the minutes.” Sir Thomas F. 
Molony, Bt., P.C., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company and Messrs Stokes 
Bros. and Pim, were reappointed for the 
ensuing year. 





THE NATIONAL BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS 


The ninety-third annual general meet- 
ing of members of the National Building 
Society was held at National House, Moor- 
gate, on the 29th ultimo, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, 
F.R.I.B.A. His speech referred to the 
policy of the society as one of prudent re- 
trenchment, the effect being to strengthen 
its position and to ensure a full measure 
of liquidity. Thus reserves, at over £24 
millions, stood at the highest level ever 
recorded, 

Over £1 million was received in fresh 
share investment during the year, though 
this inflow was counterbalanced by the 
repayment of special deposits. The aggre- 
gate of shares and deposits stood at £284 
millions. Fresh business had not been 
sought, and only morigages conforming to 
the highest standards had been accepted. 
Meanwhile, mortgage repayments and in- 
terest had risen, the revenue from that 
source being nearly £3} millions. 


A STRONG POSITION 


A large inward flow of funds had thus 
helped to conserve the strong and liquid 
position of the society. Well over £1 mil- 
ion had been invested, mainly in Govern- 
ment funds, the total of investments out- 
side the society rising to exceed £2,100,000, 
while cash at bankers was more than 
£600,000. 

Income-tax and National Defence Con- 
tribution absorbed £469,000, and he noted 
that this was a load of 14 per cent. on the 
aggregate of share and deposit capital in the 
hands of the society. The rate allowed on 
share investments remained at 2} per cent. 
free of tax, which was equivalent to the 
favourable return of 5 per cent. where the 
full standard rate of tax had to be borne, 
while on deposits the rate offered was 24 
per cent. 

During the past year most of the war 
damaged houses had been repaired. Mem- 
bers had benefited from the provisions of 
the War Damage Act of 1941, which also 
provided an additional safeguard for the 


I9I 


assets of the society. Meanwhile the short- 
age of living accommodation was reflected 
in an enhanced value of property in most 
districts, with a corresponding strengthen- 
ing of the assets of the society. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The chairman observed that the need for 
fresh building and re-building would be 
pressing when peace was restored. It 
could only be done by the co-operative 
effort of a great many people; by the house 
builders, by the architects, by local authori- 
ties and the Government, and last, but not 
least, by the building societies, who pro- 
vided the vital link between builders and 
house owners. Private enterprise was part 
of Britain’s inheritance, but it must be 
in furtherance of the national interest. It 
was the little ships that helped to bring 
about the epic of Dunkirk. 

A people roused to arms, he believed, 
was now roused to the need for recon- 
struction in peace, and the great stirring in 
ideas would clearly lead to practical and 
constructive reform. 

The speech was rece:ved with acclamation, 
and the report and accounts passed. 





BIGNELLS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
Bignells, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, at Rushden, Mr Arthur J. Bignell 
(chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
November 28, 1942:— 


The accounts show a net profit of 
£12,613 (as compared with £10,727 last 
year), subject to income tax, but after 
making provision for directors’ fees, depre- 
ciation, war damage insurance, and esti- 
mated liability for excess profits tax. The 
trading profit amounted to £46,108, which, 
after charging directors’ fees, depreciation, 
war damage insurance, and estimated lia- 
bility for excess profits tax, resulted in a 
net profit of £12,613. After providing for 
income tax, the final and the interim divi- 
dends of 3 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
paid on January 31 and on July 20, 1942, 
respectively, the half-yearly dividends on 
the 6 per cent. preference shares paid 
March 25 and September 29, 1942, there 
remains a balance available of £9,746. 

The directors recommend that a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax, be 
paid on the ordinary shares, making, with 
the interim dividend already paid, 8 per 
cent, for the year ended November 28, 
1942. The final dividend will absorb 
£1,875. The directors also_ recommend 
that the sum of £1,055 be applied in reduc- 
tion of goodwill, leaving a balance of £6,815 
to be carried forward. Taking into con- 
sideration difficult trading conditions and 
control of labour and action, your board 
feel justified in expressing satisfaction with 
the results as shown by the accounts. 


The report was adopted. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


‘ ston 
12 months - - - 3 0 0 
6 months - - - 110 0 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd.) 


Publishing Office : 


Brettenham House - Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2 


Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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(Continued from page 188) 


in the case of William Timpson, whose stock is reduced 
from £608,676 to £365,371. Shortage of raw material may 
well prove a limiting factor in the current period. 
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fe ae 
Earned for 
5 ‘ February 3, 1943 
Company (Years a al Ordinary Dividend ’ 
ending December 31) | progrs P ee — 
rohits | 
tAmount; Rate Price | Yield 
: £ £ % Yo ex £s.d 
Bignells* :— dividend 
Se 44,551 3,426 7:5 6 
SS eae 37,682 2,289 6°1 6 (a) 2/3 |} 7 2 3 
nt eee 46,108 3,944 | 10-5 8 : 
Lotus :— 
Pi hvtpuetns ccus 149,054 | 51,224) 12°8 9 
eee 221,810 | 37,652} 11-1 10 (6) 27/-| 5 18 6 
PORE ihn dine anes 283,281 | 27,495 8-1 8 
Stead & Simpson :— 
eS RePRP Ss : § 63,622 3,122 1+6 10 
0 eee 47,904 | 11,404 5°7 10 (ec) (ec) 
gene § 54,273 | 20,273 | 10-2 10 
William Timpson :— 
Ea § 202,002 | 85,872 | 29-8 15 
Eee § 197,895 | 64,096 | 25-6 15 30/- | 413 4 
eee § 195,455 | 57,363 | 22-9 15 
L. & J. Weber & 
Phillips :-— 
Seu baexheow ae 19,118 | 16,924 9°6 8} (e) 
Rs vesenssveveds 27,200 | 19,044; 11-5 9 13/6 | 7 8 2 
ee: § 21,373 | .19,973 | 11°5 10 

















* Years to end November. fax 
and Stead & Simpson shown before tax on dividends. 


William Timpson and Stead and Simpson, and after all tax except on dividends 


for L. & 
(c) Not quoted. 


J. Weber & Phillips. (a) 2/-— shares. 
(d) 7% Cum. Pref. £1. 


¢ After all tax except for L. & J. Weber & Phillips 


(e) 10/— shares. 


§ Shown after EPT for 


(6) £1 ordinary shares. 


Dalgety Report 

The full accounts of Dalgety for the year to June 
last show an increase in the disclosed total from {1 
to £1,253,523, a more substantial improvement than coy 
have been deduced from the preliminary statement dis. 
cussed in The Economist of January 30th. Th 
decline in equity earnings of some £9,000 to £08.80 ¢ ; 
due to the jump in tax liability from £259,967 to £3 
which more than eliminated the rise in profits, and to the 
increase of some £9,000 in exchange loss to £131,640, The 
directors make no reference to the outbreak of the Pacific 
war, which must presumably have been the most important 
influence restraining the rise in earnings. Crop Conditions 
were generally better than in recent years, being satis 
factory for most of the period throughout Australia, and 
in East Africa exceptionally good, although poor in New 
Zealand. In the current season, the concern will benefit 
from a I5 per cent increase in the British Gov. 
price for wool. It is, however, estimated that both the 
wheat and barley crops will be lower. This contraction js 
suggested by the balance decline of nearly £700,000 to 
£5,102,120 in the total of advances on land, stations, stock, 
(d) etc. There is a corresponding rise in cash holdings, from 

£1,165,245 to £1,869,642, while Government securities 

are up from £212,614 to £278,044. Debtors and creditors 
are also higher, although the rise in the latter is probably 
due in the main to the inclusion of tax reserve. The current 
year is, of course, the first in which the impact of the 
military disturbances in the Pacific will be felt for the 
whole period, and it is possible that there may be a further 
reduction in dividend below the 6 per cent paid for 
1941-42. The £20 ordinary shares (£5 paid) at I058, ex 
dividend yield £5 14s. 3d. per cent less tax at 6s. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH business in the markets has 
suffered a further small contraction, the 
undertone throughout practically all sec- 
tions remains firm, small gains for selected 
issues generally exceeding losses. Present 
indications favour a period of minor 
activity with a tendency for prices to 
react. Meanwhile, the gilt-edged market 
remains quietly firm, gains for several 
irredeemable and long-dated stocks at the 
reopening probably reflecting the initial 
investment of some of the South African 
vesting moneys shortly to be disbursed. In 
the foreign bond market, Chinese issues 
were marked down 2 points and more, while 
Japanese bonds, too, tended to lower levels. 
Among South American stocks, Chilean 
bonds weakened as interest declined, and 
several Brazilian loans suffered small losses. 
The recent interest displayed in rail stocks 
was absent:from the home rail market at 
the reopening, quotations in consequence 
declining. Actual losses were insignificant 
and restricted to the junior and marginal 
preference stocks. Several Argentine junior 
rail stocks fluctuated narrowly in the foreign 
rail market, where the largest movement 
was a loss of 1} points for the United of 
Havana 1906 debenture. Elsewhere, 
Canadian Pacific ordinary lost 4. 


Selective buying provided several features 
in the industrial market, but prices generally 
fluctuated within narrow limits. Brewery 
shares enjoyed several scattered improve- 
ments, while tobacco issues were quietly 
firm on the recent results. A majority of 
motor and aircraft shares enjoyed small 
gains. Leyland, De Havilland and Rover, 
with advances ranging from 6d. to Is. 3d., 
overshadowed smaller losses for other 
issues. Interest in the heavy industrial 
group was not quite as marked as of late, 
but among shares to advance, Bolsover, 
Dorman Long and South Durham were 
prominent. Losses of a few pence, how- 
ever, were scattered throughout the group. 
Shipping shares turned dull in midweek, 
P. and O. deferred losing 9d. with smaller 
losses for Furness Withy, Union Castle and 


others. Textile shares fluctuated erratically, 
although net changes were generally slight. 
Lister and Co. was an exception, rising 
Is. 10}d. on the higher dividend, but 
Courtaulds failed to hold the larger part 
of an earlier advance. Stores shares 
remained steady to firm, most movements 
being restricted to few pence. Small 
advances were scattered throughout the 
miscellaneous section. Wall Paper deferred, 
James Finlay and Turner & Newall all 
enjoying useful gains. Elsewhere, Brazilian 
Traction and International Nickel suffered 
a reaction after last week’s sharp advance, 
falling § and 4§ respectively. 

Cape buying, in a market short of stock, 
occasioned widespread advances among 
kaffir issues. Main demand centred on Far 
West Rand shares, Blyvoors rising 1s. 9d. 
and West Wit Areas ;%;, among several other 
improvements, ranging from ; to yx. 
Chubwa and East Assam were prominent 
among several shares to advance in a slightly 
irregular tea market, but rubber shares 
were devoid of interest. Oil shares were 
neglected, prices weakening slightly. In 
particular, Burmah lost 4 and both Anglo~ 
Iranian and Shell eased 3s. 


**FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















Man ol ee. _Security Indices 
1943 in S.E. 1940 30 Ord a 

List 2 d. | 20 Fixed 
t § shares* | Int.t 
, Te eee 4,857 2,838 97°1 136 °6 
— oe 5,177 2,797 97-2 136 +6 
i er 6,631 3,313 97-1 136-6 
a Te 5,255 2,667 97-0 136-0 
as oie 4,908 2,720 97-2 136-6 





* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-7 (Dec. 31); lowest, 74°8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). ¢t New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


PERSISTENT investment buying, occasioned 
by the war news and partly as an inflation 
hedge, continued to raise quotations on 
Wall Street during the past week. Turn- 
over was considerable, daily dealings’ totals 
on several occasions exceeding a million, 
and profit-taking, on the belief that some 
technical correction was due, was easily 
absorbed. Nevertheless, many leading 
issues failed to participate in the rise. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935—36= 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


























1943 
——————} Jan. | Jan. } Jan. 
Low | High 13, | "20, | “27, 
Jan. | Jan. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
6 | 27 
| 
347 Industrials 81-1 | 84-5 | 82-4} 82-2 | 84:5 
32 Rails .... 72-6 | 74-9 | 72-9 | 74-5 | 149 
40 Utilities 67-9 | 70-8 | 69-5 | 69-0 | 70:8 
419 Stocks | 78-5 | 81-8 | 79-0 | 79-6 | 8-8 
Av. yield °%,* | 5°36 | 5°25 | 5°34 | 5°30 | $15 
{ 





* 50 Common Stocks. 





—————— 





DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 





jen. | Jen. | jon. | Jen. | Se 

21 22 23 | 35 2% | 2 

102-7 102-5 | 102-9 | 104-0 | 104-5 | 104:1 
| 








1943: High, 104-5, an Low, 99°, Jav. 2. 

Total share dealings: Jan. 28, 988,000; 
Jan. 29, 1,226,000; Jan. 30*, 612,000; 
Feb. 1, 1,087,000; Feb. 2, 1,053,000; 
Feb. 3, 835,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Con- New 


Week ending 
versions Money 


February 6, 1943 


Nominal 
Capital 


2,006,000 2,030,000 
300,000 


To Shareholders only . <s 

By Permission to Deal ae 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page } 
Including  Exctudl 


Yeart Conversions Conversidt 

£ 
Se a. 111,576,889 107,301.38 
SOR A Rae ts 99,197,422 95,195.88 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


.Emp. Forig 
Brit. Emp. Fowg 


Yeart U.K. ex U.K. 
£ f * 
1943...... . 106,513,789 787,600 
| Reged 105,219,958 Na 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld) 
Yeart a Pret + 
085, :..... - 106,415,965 -392,3se «4S 
ee Gebel 95,006.929 32,099 156M 


+ Includes Goverament issues to Jan. 26, 1943, of 
Above figures imchude all new capital in 
permission to deal has beem granted. 


Febrt 


GOVE 

For the 
ordinary ! 
ordinary ¢ 


Revenue 


~ORDINAR 

REVENU! 
Income Tax 
Sur-tax. . . . 
Estate, etc., 

Duties. . . 
Stamps. - - 
a... 


BE, s +s 
Other Inld. 
Total Inld. 


Customs cas 


Total Custo 
Excise. . . 


Motor Duti 
Canadian { 
Contribut 
P.O, (Net 
ceipts) . . 
Wireless Lic 
Crown Lan 
Receipts 

Sundry | 
Miscell. Re 


Total Ord. 


SeuF-BALA 
P.O, & Brd 


Expendi' 


OrDINA 
EXPENDI 
Int. & M: 
Nat. Del 
Payments 
Ireland . 
Other Cons 
Services 


Total... 
Supply Ser 
Total Ord 


Setr-Bas 
P.O. & Bro 


Total... 


After 
£76,109 
for the 
Taised 
£34,573 
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February 6, 1943 
Ine THE E . ‘ 
could 
‘mae be RNMENT RE Fin 
Odest ; e week end TURN anc 
8,895 j ordinary reve ed Jan. 30 S | M ww 193 
—s is ordinar enue was {96 : , 1943, tot | ONTH’S 
366,203, issu y expenditure of », 121,000 a re al } CHANGES 
1 to issues to sinking f : £143,31 y egeemat _. Net In (£ thousands IN D 
the including sinki unds of £195 8,000, and ae Sav a ness EBT | 
: in 4 000. T % Def. | “a NI 
— The {9,911,904, the pi fund alloc: i Thus 28, Na Bonds .. pe bboy ieee REPAYME } BANK 
> Pacific istis £2,457,972 eficit accrued cations of a a es; Se i. 421 OF ENGL 
1 , ’ ,000, ace sinc 3%, Sz “53... ° oe , 
Portant for the correspondi years £2,09 e April | | Savings Bonds 34,150 RET AND 
ities Ds asaint (2.081, 815000 | Qh RNS 
at | Oe AND ES G5 B00 | ns a FEBRUARY 
. Trez : Mea 
lia, and ENUE AND Ee DALANGING Ego Deposits prod ISSUE DE edhe 
in _ > , 
New Recsipts wruas . 23,919 ee . PARTMENT 
enefit | Exch e 1 nn In Cire ued : 
-Toment Revenue | Esti- | April Af thousands) | sated steno In dt De. 911,285,49 | Govt. Det £ 
oth th mate, | 194 1,) April — FLOATIN 42,121 partment ~\Ceumans bo ot... 11,0151 
. e 1942-43 1 1942) Week | oe G DEB , -... 38,956.22 Securit vt. ,015,100 
ction js ats Te | ie i | ___ tae 6.28] oun. > E002 
1,000 to — 3h Jan. Ja Jan. | Bills. | —_ and Silver Coin... eae 
5 BDINARY | a 2 2 p 3 D -—— eans | /162 
9 Stock, ives 1942 | 1943 1942 anes | ate eateries |__Advances | Trea- | Amt. of Fid dit 
S, from Income Tax. . ede ead Ten- | "7 Bank | De. | Total aan Daiwa "9 
i Geax........ 913,000) 5 a Tap | Public | - | Float- old Coin & 50,000,001 
CUrities 7 Br 7 10,137 P | c| of | POS t Bull bee D 
a Bsa, et ‘| °78,000| 49,467 yen 39.549] 46.87 194 | Depts. | Eng- | = in : Bullion & 
a ee a 5.06 | ? ‘ ’ se] J : Fi ! | 1 e |B. bt ae fi ‘ r Oz. 
Stam 90,00 4,550) 5 an. 31 | and | Banks, __| ).--. 
robably | BE} eee] Ieee iieonl 400 | Now. 7 1245-0) 2584-0 192-0 — poner MN 241,718 
Current PE, os } 425,000 ger 11,600 ,340} 1,647 ov. 7 1010-0 1730-5 225-7 9-2 | 164° 950.24] > sane 
of Other Inid. Re Mh Er ced olevane on rr » 14 1020-0 | N 5-2 | 833 5 3493+7 50,241,718 
for a ae v.| 1,000 o 282,801) 4 Po 4 500 ” p 1030-0 | Not available 0, 3794°4 B KI 
Inld. Rev.|1522000| 865,666 510| ,134 De: 1040- ” ANKING 
\ 65.66 it, a 10 1045-0 5 287.1 ” Pp. ARTM 
. Customs . . eS , wb) + Be | 587 ise rops.’ Capita £ ENT 
aid for Budee......... 438,295| 300,447] 375,1 50,369} 58,650 » 19 1048 > —_ pol gy "5 | 3932-2 Rest. . -. -_ 14,553,000 le 
, .. .| 366,705! 447) 375 sual Raden <a 0 » » Public Deps.*. 3,39 Govt. $ 
058, ,705, 274,800 ,156| 2,94 — 1045-0 | » ps.* '397,503 | Other Secs. . £ 
ex Total Customs & | d 357,400) 2151 4| 5,883 * 31 | 2.833 ” nt c ‘ 8,140,935 ther Secs.: 158,168,088 
Excise. . = é 0} 21,500 25,600 Je 943 D 2 161-6 9 a )ther Deps “ ee Discounts aa 
rr Fe - --| 805,000) 575,247 — an. 9 1045-0 | 67-7 | 966-5 a a Adwamens. “a 
otor Duties...| 34,0 x bernae Maan aoa » 16 1040-0 eee 4029 -0 Le desis... aatoen oe nn: ae 
aver Govt | 34,000) 35.836 _— ‘taba 4| 31,483 ” a 1030-0 available 58,07 5,495 21,150,191 
ribution .| : 339] 1 Sere se 1020: ” ne | NG 7 ate 
— he ,962| 1,737 ‘0 1770-8 “one 197,587,6 Notes. . . 25,599,0 
gies) ed 224,719 231-7 | 24-0 | 980-5 iis roe & Silver 38,956,228 
Wireless Licences) 10,000} 11,000] - TREASUR L980 '8 027 cee ~ “eft 
Gowe Lands. 300]... 1,600! Dr. 400 JRY BILL _* Incladi 678,087 __ 955,666 
ICES sand from] 830 eo 740 a S sioners of Nati Exchequer 223,679,067 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 

















(2 thousands) 
Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Jan. Jan. Jan. | Jan. 

31, 30, ae , 

1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 

Working days :— 6 6 26 25 

Birmingham..... 2,516 2,507 | 13,670 | 13,627 
Bradford........ 2,955 3,130 | 10,274 | 10,577 
i. <ss neste 2,391 783 9,795 3,320 
ao 1,0 907 3,927 3,734 
ae 1,818 2,161 6,338 6,253 
Leicester ........ 841 88 4,277 4,319 
Liverpool ....... 4,417 4,486 | 20,539 | 19,343 
M eee 13,330 | 13,445 | 57,608 | 58,554 
Newcastle....... 2,031 2,041 7,505 6,978 
Nottingham ..... 483 636 2,452 2,845 
heffield ........ 711 964 5,303 5,347 
Southampton 200 182 497 742 
12 Towns ....... 32,697 | 32,127 | 142,185 | 135,639 
Dublin*......... 6,425 | 7,262 | 30,708 | 32,274 

















* Jan. 24, 1942, and Jan. 23, 1943. 





THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


















Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Jan. ; Jan. { Jan. | Jan. 
RESOURCES 29, 14, 21, 28, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 20,522) 20,510) 20,498) 20,493 
pS ere 0,906} 29,046) 20,959) 20,952 
Total cash reserves ....... 371 404, 429) 424 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....]| 2,243) 5,975) 5,818) 5,729 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,256} 5,995} 5,841) 5,752 
Total resources .......... 24,275) 28,541) 28,449) 28,206 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn 12,109} 12,118] 12,157 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,150} 2,000) 2,090 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,279} 13,156} 13,278 
Govt. deposits .... f 329) 374 122 
Total deposits .... 14,916} 14,841) 14,581 
Total liabilities .......... 28,541) 28,449) 28,206 
PEO CHED «5c cecsecoce %|TT 5% 177 *7% 178 4% 
BANK AND TREASURY i 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,744) 22,712) 22,703) 22,692 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,256) 3,697] 3,747) 3,793 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 11,097) 15,322] 15,354) 15,438 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,498| 2,519\ 2,570i 2,321 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Million £’s 

Dec. | Nov. | No vn 

5, | 20° | gy | Os 

ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1945 a! 

Gold coin and bullion .....} 45-75) 73-14] 74z9q 128 
Bills discounted.......... 0-33] 0-781 199 1.2 
Invest. and other assets. ..| 59-40) 67-41) 69. ee 
LIABILITIES n 

Notes in circulation....... 27+57| 34+93) 37.07 3 
Deposits : Government ...| 18°88] 4-72) 3. ty 
Bankers’ ...... 46-69) 90-08) 90.531 ay 
SPEED gc cscces 8-03) 7-49) 7. 64] 
Eee 45 4% (53 6% 53 +0%)53 -90 
” A 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 








Million Turkish pounds 


Clearing and other exch... . 
Treasury bonds .......... 
Commercial bills 
Securities 
OS Se 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 
eee 
Clearing and other exch... . 








Oct. ; Aug. ) Aug, 
21, 8, 2 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 
113+9) 138-6) 138 
47-7) 54-3) 54. 
*O} 134-5) 134. 
*8) 335-9) 332 
*6| 55:3] 55. 
+3) 258-0) 258. 
509 +5) 607-5 
152-4) 197-5) 189. 
28°41 28-7) 24 

















COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Temperature Measurement (B.S.1041).— 
The British Standards Institution has pub- 
lished a comprehensive code for tempera- 
ture measurement which is the first of its 
kind published in any country; it has 
involved several years of investigation by 
a strong committee of scientists, instrument 

ers and engineers. The code covers 
the whole range of industrial thermometry 
starting with the International Temperature 
Scale, based mainly on the work of the 
National Physical Laboratory, and going 
through mercury thermometers, thermo- 
couples, resistance thermometers and radia- 
tion pyrometers of all kinds. A very 
valuable section deals with the sources of 
error, and there are also several sections 
covering special problems of thermometry 
such as the measurement of the temperature 
of glasses and liquids and the surfaces and 
interiors of solids. The code is stated to 
be of a provisional character issued for war 
purposes, and it will be subject to revision. 
It has been in use in a number of labora- 
tories and works for some time past on an 
experimental basis. 


Toys and Cutlery.—The quotas for toys 
and indoor games and for cutlery have been 
fixed for the six months from February Ist 
to July 31st. The quota for toys and indoor 
games is 7} per cent of the value of supplies 
during the standard period. In the case 
of cutlery the quota is 10 per cent, with 
special provision for razors and razor blades, 
under which only a proportion of their 
value count towards the quota. The 
standard period in both cases is the twelve 
months ending May 31, 1940. 


Canned Vegetables.—The Ministry of 
Food announces that, in view of the ample 
supply of fresh green vegetables, the Order 
prohibiting ‘the sale by retail of canned 
vegetables which it had proposed to revoke 
on February 7th will remain in force until 
further notice. This means that the public 
will not be able to buy canned vegetables 
for the time being. The quantity of canned 
vegetables, when released, will be consider- 
ably less than that available a year ago. 


Auction and Tender Sales.—The Board 
of Trade, after consultation with the Central 
Price Regulation Committee, have made the 
Sales by Auction and Tender (Control) 
Order (S.R. and O. 1943, No. 58) replacing 
the Sales by Auction (Control) Order (S.R. 
. and O. 816) made in May, 1942. The new 
Order comes into force on March 15th and 
in addition to bringing sales by tender 
under control, cancels the general licence 
granted by the chairman of the Central 
Price Regulation Committee to three asso- 
ciations of auctioneers enabling their 
members to hold auctions under certain 
conditions and instead requires application 
to be made to the Local Price Regulation 
_ Committee for a special licence for auction- 
ing certain price-controlled goods. Pre- 
viously any person selling their property 
by auction had to declare before a Justice 
the Peace or a Commissioner for Oaths 


that the goods being auctioned were their 
own personal property. Under the new 
Order a similar declaration is required, but 
is made on a simply-worded form and does 
not have to be declared before a Justice of 
the Peace or a Commissioner for Oaths. 
In future all traders wishing to sell goods 
by tender must apply for a licence to the 
Local Price Regulation Committee. 


Laundry Services.—The Board of Trade’s 
Central Advisory Committee on Laundry 
Services met on January 26th to consider 
the means to be employed for the laundry 
industry to contribute its quota to the 
general release of workers from less essen- 
tial industries to direct war work. The plan 
adopted entails, at any rate as a first step, 
a review of the labour position on a regional 
basis, and from the results of these regional 
investigations the Directorate of Laundry 
Services will obtain information on which 
to base their plan for the imposition of 
such restrictions on civilian laundry as may 
be found necessary. The Regional Con- 
trollers of Factory and Storage Premises, 
who are also Regional Directors of Laundry 
Services, have been appointed Regional 
Directors of Dyeing and Cleaning Services. 


Flower Growers.—In order to assist the 
smaller flower growers to meet the expense 
of converting their land to food production, 
the Government have decided, as a special 
measure, in view of the exceptional condi- 
tions, to make a payment at the rate of 
£20 an acre in respect of land freed from 
flower crops (including flower bulbs) since 
June 4, 1942, and subsequently planted to 
a food crop. The payment will be made 
only in respect of holdings where there 
were not more than Io acres under flowers 
prior to the war and on which the growing 
of flowers for sale comprised the major part 
of the business of the holding. 


INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN* 























(1937 = 100) 
Searke Total 
(end Home |—————"———————- 
Year & | Trade | % Change 
Month) | Index from a 
| Year Age 
nh. >. <annee 100 100 100 + 1-0 
Sr 94 94 93 — 7:0 
NG bis ‘ose aes 86 105 103 +10°7 
eee 93 118 116 + 12-6 
. eee |} 83 98 99 —14°7 
_, See } 95 104 — cee 
1941, Nov. .... 81 109 110 +24+4 
a rere 93 67 | 170 ee ei 
1942, Nov.....| 80 121 | 117 | + 6-4 
Ag ee 95 67 | 66 — 5°7 


i | 





Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 
Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 
Source : Board of Trade Journal. 


* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended 
in Sept., 1942. 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 





















































Av > ic _ Pa 
verage price per Ib. at pea 
1m 
Crease 
Sept., 1,] Dec. 1, | Jan. 1, | 
1939 "| 1942" | “194s | S# 
1934 
Beef, British— | s. d. a. 4&4 s. d. 
rs cin. ge tee 1 | 
Thin Flank...... | O 7 O 9) 0 | ” 
Beef, chil’d or frozen 
ee ack . s.. o 8] 111230 e 
Thin Flank...... 0 43 0 6 06) 2 
Mutton, British— 
Rank Sache aes 1 3} 1 5b] 1 S| 2B 
OEE 0 7 0 8 0 8 5 
Mutton, frozen | 
ee oc aly | 010§}] 10/10] # 
Se ee 0 4 0 4 0 4 as 
BING os Ohaa.c.cn 1 3 1 10} | 110) 50 
SNE kihan.c'a:b 364s wan ~ san a tae 
Flour (per 71b.)....] 1 1b] 1 5 415 %6 
Bread (per4lb.)....] 90 8} 09 ori F 
. Te eae 2 4 2 6 s8 i F 
Sugar (gran.) ...... 0 3 0 3 03 \-!1 
Milk (per qt.) 0 6% 09 09 . 
fresh 1 4 
Butter9 sait.... |. 1 3 }a . 1 6 {i 
ae .| 010 | 11 | 9 
Margarine, special. . | . 09 09 
Standard. . | $0 6 05/05 ad 
Eggs, fresh (each) : y ; i | . it 1 
Potatoes (per 7 lb.).| 0 6} O 6%) O 6) 6 
Index all foods | | 
weighted (July ‘ | | 
1914—100)...... 138 | 164 | 164 | 19 
’ Source : Ministry ‘of Labour Gazette. 
“ THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | Jan. | Jan. | Ja. 
31, 30, 20, | 12, | %, 
1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 18 
ahiaaniehesinit None 
Cereals and Meat . 93.0 66.9 | 105.9 | 108.4 | 1089 
Other Foods ; 70.4| 61.1] 99.1 | 105.3 | 1055 
Textiles . vot Don 54.3| 94.3} 93.9} 945 
Minerals ..........| 113.2 | 95.4 | 130.7 | 135.9 | 1359 
Miscellaneous......| 87.0) 177.6 114.8 | 124.1 | 124. 
Complete index....| 87.2! 70.3 108.8 | 113.2| 1135 
1913=100 ........|119.9| 96.8 | 149.7 | 155.8 | 1562 


| 


-& Highest level reached during "1932-37 recovery. 











‘* THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 





(1935=100) 

Jan. Jan. Feb “ | ¥ 
a8, | 29, | 1 ¥ ' 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 | 1943 
' ef 
al | 1195 

a eee ee 119.4 | 119.4 | 119.4 119.6 
aor materials. ....| 172.7 | 172.7 172.7 bie ny 
Complete Index... .| 143.6 | 143.6 | 143.6 )'143.7 | 1 
VT agar, | Mar Aug. | Feb. | Jan. je 
L Sich. Bel | : \ 
__ [28h] a | 0 
1 ee 147.9 | 92.2 | 116.5 | 119.6 ne 
Raw materials... .. 207.3 | 122.9 172.7 | 172.7 1a! 

Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.9 | 143.7 





' ee 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery: 
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6, 1943 
en ONOM 
ur 1942 Vear for net interes E S IST 
Be oR] new EC 
High Feb. 2| and 
| Low | Name for redem 
wd of Securi || Pri ption 
$l ty ce, | Pri for fix 
fh, || anne | 110 | “oe, = | o meinen ICE 
| , . ield, st 
oe io cas gta # ie. Se | Feb. ~ tha and f S A 195 
101 101% 1 egg 4 . Pome 1943 | 2, J Year 194 wad changes " 
1 104 1014, ||Co: Conv. 2 h ati snes 1943 an. 1 to Fi 3 Las in interim Y 
103 1078 102 nv 11, We 2 1987). 82 : High | eb. 2 | D t two nterim divider k 
Oct 104 106 Conv. 1 Nag ey sees uit 823 zs 2 € gre ividends | . ds for D 
4, My 97 103 v.3 948- 43 ‘pace 100 1114 iso 6 | 50 | (a) | . ordi 
19 99 101 964 Conv. 5 4% ater oe 101 1008 311 5 || + hat 48/3 9% y (db) (c) | Name of vary stocks 
tt | 3 re ised Funding 24% gies 1800. 10a 1024 i= il 1 ae | % | disun *t a 
Py 100 ty sy Funding re 1a8e-8i 104 ort | 3 8 0/) 25/6. 23/6 teh | Babosak r ae. | Feb. | Yield, 
ry 9, | / . 5 
35) 10a} | 101 Nee De rt "1959-69. 100 io 13 3 9. 32/44 i i tha Babcock & Wilco Ser fis 
555 1018 01g rg yf Fog: eet Boog 1s 1 = 3 34.4 Brown tert on ae 
101 10 10 Na f. 24° 0-90 ..|} 10 1 2 9 /3 /- c a\\Co (J ery Or aa } 3 
251.4 100 ly 1 are Def 3% 1944-48. 2 003 149 50/3 30/6 6b Nil Ivilles obn) Ord. “7 ii 50/3 1943 
zee | tot | oie | i ge (1 3) Bs) Se i ee seen) a8 | 8 53 
4 : +: 6, /10 2 5 es ng Ord. £1 ss ° 
ed ee 103 4 1134 ch 1945-47 1024 102 \3 7 : 9/1 se the) 18 b geass a 5 sai- | 8 i 8 
+6 4 9 954 05 it sont earl ane 946-48 _ — 2 2 Ok 26/9 8/44 4a 123 ¢ [Staveley C d. hata 35 24/6 : 7 Of 
1 ar lass oT nus Loan 3% fo FH) Ts aot | 2 9 3 20/3 | IN Nue| 8 ¢ | Stewarts and Lloy eee 33/3 a 10 0 
ere Nes ol Lal tao 3 Nieeke be OB OE = vel bag ep 5 «| modead | Se BP |e 8! 
108 401 |} 202 = Redemption — 1992.|| 102 ao ee 3 n/t 14/3 b| aa United (Richard) Or. 6 53/9 50/- 6 16 ; 
ll z stria 30, 1986.96 } 9 03 43/7 15/9 Nil Vicke: eel O: rd. 6/ 6/3 4/- 12 
106i || 1104 103" Rae 3 1988-85. -- 7 . 136 8 ‘3 41/3 Nil ¢ Nil ¢ a oS Tex tien a] 8/9 36/3 412 ry 
—— ae 1 N ralia Ad, |e 3 (44 |- b Nil c ford — /6 /6 0 
0 10 (INiee y ov 02 994 | 3 fil 3 Br. eae || 20/- 26/ 3 6 
at | Pe 065 | 1084 | 10 Nec 1se5-75.. 2 | 2 3 6 49°} 33/- Ry. Stal pancreas. me |) os 18 0 
ae - 104 1008 4 “Ende Se, . _ 102 15 4 aa 16/3 7h ¢ A c \Fine Cotta P. Ord. fl om ie 5 0 0 
crea, 4 105} 993 LCC. 3 . am 5%, encks 110 104 3 18 10 a 24/9 10 } c |iLancs ottens Sik fl. 43/3 fa 
a. 1, since 97 105 Liver a 1946-56 110 | 3 11 38) +] 44/ 1 b 5 | Ele - Cotto pinners £1 . 47 43) } Ni 
4 ot + | M soo '39% reese 10 i 24 /3 6 ha PR awe a: /9 6 Nil 
. a & 7 S 99 a Boy 1954-64... . 108 ye Se 85/- 7 c asceeaaee fl Lae = ; 0 9 
e fl re) 2 ‘a "te i 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
a facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e€ 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 562, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


February 6, 1943 








BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ...  ... s,s $4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... a -- 2,400,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried ainaah i £2,256,217 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th Feb., 1942 . ; £50,5 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W, 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued .. £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Lett ...  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 
——_———. £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound ~ 
Reserve Fund ... win ; £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 1§ CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





ee 
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Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 














BANK ore sora WALES 


OVER 850 BRANCHES © 


British manufacturers and traders are | 
offered expert and unbiased advice and 
information which can materially assist 
the development of trade with Australia, 
New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


LONDON OFFICES: | 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.! | 


| 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital - has a _— ae ose --. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... neg ne ine am. mn we --. 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve is 000. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter +. 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 
ee 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. @ GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. C, LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Nomerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINIO 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Ranking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 


(THE CANADIAN BANK) 





C London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
R 





OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President. A. E. ARSCOTT, General Manager. 
BranchesinCANADA, the UNITED All kinds of banking transactions 
STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND, undertaken with these countries 
CUBA and the WEST INDIES. and with other parts of the world. 





. B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager. DOUGLAS SAPTE, Asst. Manager. 


























THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital . le hon £5.000,000 
Paid-up Capital - 4 aa 3.000.000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ae ooh 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund She se 1,770,000 
Currency Reserve ... te 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
with Australia. 

J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 









SPREE SESE hb phn en hee ee 


You can purchase 


Bi. Savings Bonds 
Easy Kay ments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office : 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, seating age, and a 

















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED ° « -  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 










(1941 Accounts) 
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